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one thing to know where you 
want to get to and quite another 
to know how to do it, and that 
a lot of confusion can be caused by taking 
the wrong turning. The same thing goes for the 
" business man. There was the case of the furniture manufacturer 
‘who decided to produce some of those new tubular steel chairs. Now 
one steel tube looked very much like any other to this man and he bought a quantity 
of the wrong kind of tube. In appearance the finished chairs were a great success but they had 
one simple failing — they let people down. _— then that the manufacturer discovered that there are in 
fact many different kinds of Steel Tubes, including one which is especially suitable for Tubular Steel chairs. We 
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hardly need add anything to the story except that the Steel Tubes 
Advisory Centre exists to see that all the best trade routes are well sign- 


posted with steel tubes so as to guide. business men to better business. 
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tubes might help, will find the Steel Tubes Advisory Centre ready to assist in every possible way. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1942. 


A SOLDIER OF THE US.A. IN GREAT BRITAIN, AND A SYMBOL OF UNIFIED DEMOCRATIC STRENGTH. 


History was made on January 26, when the vanguard of the Great American j prairies and the teeming cities of Iowa and the North-West." He added that 
Expeditionary Force, promised to Britain by President Roosevelt, arrived at an _ “their welcome arrival revealed part of our great plan to smash the dictator 
Ulster port. In this contingent, to quote Sir Archibald Sinclair, who was there to | Powers wherever they might be found."” The force is under the command of 
welcome the troops on behalf of the British Government, were men “from the | Major-General Russell P. Hartle. 
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BADGES OF EXISTING IN THE ‘UNITED STATES NAVY. 


Mv f Vv ADMIRAL. 
NAVAL OFFICERS’ RANK 1S SHOWN BY STRIPES COMPLETELY AROUND CUFFS AND SHORT STRIPES ON SHOULDER MARKS. LEFT TO RIGHT ADMIRAL ICE me 
A OFFICE? 

REAR ADMIRAL, CAPTAIN COMMANDER, LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, LIEUTENANT, LIEUTENANT JUNIOR GRADE, ENSIGN, CHIEF WARRANT OFFICER WARRANT 
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SUBMARINE OFFICER'S BADGE 


PETTY OFF 


LINE OFFICER Civil ENGINEER CHAPLAIN BOCATSWAIN 
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PETTY OFF 
AV. CARPENTERS M™ FIRE CONTROLMAN YEOMAN AL ROGRAPHER 


AVIATION GEN. UTILITY COMM. STEWARD — RADIOMAN SIGNALMAN SE RUIEE ca Gial 


U.S. NAVAL INSIGNIA : THESE DENOTE RANK AND OCCUPATION, THE NAVAL AND SUBMARINE OFFICERS’ BADGES IN THE TOP LINE BEING WORN ON THE LEFT BREAST ABOVE THE 
MEDAL RIBBONS. THE SECOND AND THIRD LINES ARE CORPS INSIGNIA, WORN ON THE CUFF AND SHOULDER, AND THE REST DENOTE SPECIALITY MARKS PLACED INSIDE PETTY 
OFFICER'S RATING BADGE (THE VERTICAL STRIP ON THE RIGHT) AND WORN AT THE TOP OF THE SLEEVE. “M'"’ STANDS FOR “MATE"’ IN THE ABOVE CAPTIONS. 
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MARINE CORPS EMBLEM , QUARTERMASTER TANK CORPS BAND LEADER 


US. MARINE INSIGNIA: THE DISTINCTIVE MARINE CORPS EMBLEM (TOP ROW, EXTREME LEFT) IS WORN ON THE CAP AND COLLAR, WHEREAS INSIGNIA OF BRANCH OF SERVICE 
(TOP ROW) ARE WORN ON THE LAPEL. BADGES OF RANK (BOTTOM ROW) ARE WORN ON THE SLEEVE. 
The above reproduction of U.S. naval insignia, together with that of the Army on which differs in breadth on the sleeves and shoulder-straps, according to the rank 


the opposite page, affords an interesting comparison with those of the Royal Navy of the officer; but whereas in the Royal Navy the upper stripe carries the executive 
and British Army. Asin the British Navy, all officers wear distinguishing gold lace, curl, in the U.S. Navy it is straight. In the Army, the most important insignia 


(Continued oppose 
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AIR FORCE: BADGES OF RANK. 
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THE UNITED STATES ARMY AND 
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BRANCH INSIGNIA 


PRIVATE IST CLASS 


STEER SERGEANT FIRST SERGEA 


U.S. ARMY INSIGNIA : EVERY OFFICER WEARS THE GOLD “U.S."’; IF HE IS WEARING A TUNIC IT IS ATTACHED TO EACH 
SIDE OF THE COLLAR; IF NOT, TO THE RIGHT SIDE OF HIS SHIRT-COLLAR, WITH THE SERVICE INSIGNIA ON THE LEFT. 

| first lieutenant’s bar and the lieutenant-colonel’'s leaf are silver, whereas 
| the second lieutenant’s bar and are gold The Marines 


use the same rank insignia as the Army. 


the major's leaf 


the four stars of a full 
insignia of first and 
the 


Continue 1). 

for all officers are the rank marks, beginning with 

general, worn on the shoulders. The difference between 
lieutenant-colonel and major, is that 


second lieutenants and those of 
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E are an unfathomable people. No wonder that 
undiscerning foreigners sometimes call us per- 
fidious. For so often what we say and what we 
really believe are totally different things. What 
makes it all so bewildering is that we make no attempt 
to deceive : we have a strong and rather unique dis- 
like of lies and liars. When we say, with all our 
devastating under-emphasis, the thing which is not, 
we believe in it implicitly. When our young men at 
Oxford—now fiery majors and dashing squadron- 
leaders and lusty commandos—passed a resolution 
declaring that on no account would they fight 
for King and Country, they really believed it. 
They took in others the more perfectly because 
they so perfectly took in themselves. How could 
an earnest German observer—a Ribbentrop or 
a Rosenberg—seeking an effete people to flout, 
fail to report to his Fihrer that the British 
lion had turned cold lamb? And how justly in- 
dignant he must now feel at the nefarious deception 
practised upon 
him ! 


The curious thing 
is that we never 
astonish ourselves. 
We are so palpably 
honest, so inno- 
cently in earnest 
over the ideal or 
mood of the passing 
hour, that we are 
incapable of recall- 
ing what we feit 
about the ideal or 
mood of yesterday. 
Being an inherently 
healthy people, in- 
trospection is alien 
to the nature of 
normal Englishmen. 
We concentrate on 
the business in 
hand, and never 
give a thought to 
that of last year or 
next. We never 
prepare for our 
wars, but we have 
always won them, 
because, once in 
them, we engage 
in them with 
such whole-hearted 


ferocity and con- H.M.S. “‘BARHAM” LOST: THE 31,100-TON BATTLESHIP OF THE 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


strategy I believe the war to be going better to-day 
than was even dimly conceivable three months ago. 
The Japanese menace is a very powerful and terrible 
one, but it carries in itself seeds of weakness which 
will reveal themselves with startling suddenness the 
Moment our real strength and America’s begins to 
develop in Eastern waters. 


Having for years advocated the virtual dissolution 
of the Empire, denounced it as the discreditable 
growth of a greedy capitalism, and spoken with 
horror of its militarist implications, the leaders of 
English progressive thought are to-day united to a 
man in their resolve to defend every inch of its 
threatened soil. The loss of Malaya, Hong Kong and 
the Sarawak Protectorate is as bitter news to yester- 
day’s pacifists and Little Englanders as the loss of 
the American colonies was to honest George III. 
In their bitter grief and sense of loss, they are assailing 
the gates of Heaven with their outcry, abusing high 





“QUEEN ELIZABETH” CLASS WHICH WAS TORPEDOED AND SUNK 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN ON NOVEMBER 25, 1941. 


a hundred million warlike people at the other side of 
the world is no light enterprise. And the ring of 
British and Dutch islands and archipelagos which 
bind in militant Japan in the far south from egress 
to more vital oceans is hard pressed." But though, 
as Mr. Churchill has said, breaker after breaker is 
sweeping in on it, it will hold. The greatest master 
of defensive warfare since Wellington is in command 
in Java, the greatest War Minister since Chatham is 
in Downing Street. The fighting spirit of Britain is 
at its highest and proudest, her people will soon 
be armed as they have never been armed before, 
and brave and potent allies are standing and arming 
by her side. Presently we shall meet the aggressor’s 
force with a far greater force, and the sound of steel 
falling will shatter the silence of the outer spheres. 
Neither I nor any Englishman living has any fear 
for the result. 


But there is a significance in all this even greater 
than the immediate 
one of resisting and 
defeating the 
Japanese menace. 
It is that the 
British Empire is 
worth preserving. 
What we only knew 
subconsciously 
before, we now 
know consciously. 
Nine-tenths of our 
present trouble 
arises from the fact 
that we did not 
know it consciously 
soon enough. Seven 
million folk of our 
own race, tem- 
porarily deprived of 
the shield of British 
sea-power, are to- 
day left to defend 
against a hundred 
million Japanese 
a continent as big 
as the U.S.A. which 
has been’ under 
exclusive _ British 
rule for a century 
and a half. Fifty- 
seven years ago, 
when the historian 
James Anthony 
Froude visited 
Australia, the then 


wear ll our H.M.S. “ Barham,” “5 the flag of Rly Sir Henry Puidem Weed, Second-in-Command of the Mediterranean Fleet, and commanded by i Mini 
bias on es And tain G. C. Cooke, loed a German submarine on November The “ Barham’s” com ent = from 1124 to 1184, and chow Prime Minister of 
enemies down. An officers and ratings, inch ing ‘Admiral. Pridhamn- -Wippell, were saved. Cap pain Cooke lost his. life next of kin of casualties were Victoria predicted 


the moment the informed, the 


war is over, we 

fling ourselves into 

peaceful pursuits with equal intensity, as though 
no such state of war had ever existed, or could ever 
exist again. 


These reflections, for what they are worth, were 
engendered by what is now going on in the English 
mind about the British Empire. A few years ago, 
one might have been pardoned for supposing that 
the British Empire was about the last thing in the 
world in which the people of England were interested, 
or wished to see preserved. Their intellectuals con- 
stantly derided and decried it, their moralists apologised 
for it, and the great majority tacitly ignored it. The 
small minority who expressed any enthusiasm for it, 
like Lord Beaverbrook, were regarded as a not very 
amusing joke; I shall always recall the expression 
on the faces of my friends when I once produced an 
Empire Tattoo for that nobleman in Hyde Park. Yet 
it now seems that Lord Beaverbrook expressed the 
real sense of the English people after all. Under all 
the outward sneers and indifference, they cared 
passionately about the institution and held it dearer 
than life itself. Now that it is directly threatened 
at one of its most vulnerable points, they are beside 
themselves with anxiety—-personally, I think in the 
long run needlessly, for on the broader issues of 


loss of the battleship was not announced at the time, 


thirteen British capital ships in service. 


Air, Naval and Military officers as nincompoops, and 
even demanding a total revision of our war strategy 
in their immediate anxiety to recover lost ground 
and avert further losses. No retired colonel in 
Cheltenham ever felt more passionately about the 
imperial jewels in Britain's Eastern diadem : standing 
four-square in front of the Union Jack, they out-Blimp 
Blimp himself. An impenitent and life-long inperialist 
like the present writer may be forgiven for rejoicing. 
For though we did not know it—and were fools not 
to have done so—we had rightly spbenponted the true 
view of our countrymen. 


It is good that we and they should feel deeply 
anxious, for with our race, anxiety is always the spur 
to effort and action. The’ Empire that we tried to 
discard and give away, and are now rightly prepared 
to die to preserve, will come back to us: every sacred 
inch of it. It is not the loss or gain of a province 
here and an island there that marks the road to 
defeat or victory: the only thing that ultimately 
matters is to beat the enemy's main forces in the field. 
When that is done—and it must necessarily take a 
tremendous amount of doing—the lost territories 
will drop back into the imperial apron like ripe plums. 
To take on a great naval and military Power with 


as it was clear tha cel ae aay 06 ot te Geen ee oe oe 
Launched in 1914, the “ Barham” was the only ship of the “ aby Elizabeth ” class which had not been completely reconstructed. Her loss leaves 


that in half a cen- 
tury—that is, by 
1935—the popula- 
tion of Australia would amount to fifty millions. Had the 
future and well-being of the British race and of its 
great overseas heritage seemed half so important to 
our parliamentary, electoral and financial rulers as 
making money and importing cheap food—that is, 
had long, patriotic views prevailed over short, selfish 
ones—Mr. Service’s prediction would have been ful- 
filled, and Australia would have no difficulty to-day 
in sustaining a siege and repelling all attacks on her- 
self and her adjacent islands until the British and 
American Fleets were ready to take the offensive in 
the Pacific. Had, for instance, the population of 
Australia increased at the same rate as that of Japan 
or the Argentine, the world would be a safer place 
for decent and peace-loving men and women than it 
is. That is a lesson which it is time we learnt, once 
and for all, both here and in Australia. For in both 
countries, we have thought during the past three 
generations too much of the present and too little 
of the future. The service of a great empire is not, 
as in an attempt to cloak our blind selfishness we have 
sometimes pretended, a species of reactionary militar- 
ism, but the preservation and betterment of an enduring 
trust for our children and children’s children. If we 
neglect it, it is their safety and chance in INe that 
we sacrifice. 
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THE SAGA OF A “SUNDERLAND”: AN AIR, SEA AND DESERT DRAMA. 























AND ITS WINGS TORN AND SHATTERED BY THE BATTERING OF THE WAVES. 
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THE CREW AND PASSENGERS OF THE ‘‘SUNDERLAND” SITTING ON THE WING 
OF THE AIRCRAFT AS IT DRIFTED TOWARDS THE SHORE. 

















THE CRIPPLED AIRCRAFT BREAKING UP; ALREADY ITS BACK IS BROKEN, 7 
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SHARED THEIR ADVENTURES) DRINK FROM A WELCOME RAIN-POOL i 
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THE R.A.F. FALL PRISONERS TO THE ITALIANS SHORTLY AFTER THE FRIENDLY TIDE HAD 
CARRIED THEM SAFELY TO THE SHORE. 
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EVENTUALLY THE ITALIANS BECAME THE PRISONERS OF THE R.A.F., AND HERE \ ON THE THIRD DAY, THE BRITISH PARTY IS SEEN TRAMPING ACROSS THE DESERT Q 
ARE SOME OF THEM AFTER THEY HAD THROWN AWAY THEIR WEAPONS. i IN COMPANY WITH THE ARAB GUIDE WHO HELPED THEM. / 

Forced to come down on the sea after a fight with two Messerschmitts (one of their vehicles, and left them to fend for themselves as best they could. Such was 
which was shot down and the other damaged), a ‘ Sunderland” flying-boat and their state of mind that they immediately proposed an arrangement with the 
the twenty men aboard her were carried shorewards by a friendly tide. The men leader of the British party, whereby, in exchange for their help, the Italians 
found themselves on a rocky beach, and estimated their position as somewhere just should receive favourable treatment if captured by the English. In due course the 
west of Appoiionia, but hardly had they landed when twenty armed Italian English and Italian party reached the Arab village of El Hamia, and an R.A.F, 
soldiers appeared, the nearest of whom threw away his rifle and advanced with officer persuaded an Arab to seek helb from the British lines. The Arab vanished 
outstretched hands! Later, some eighty more, and distinctly aggressive, Italians into the darkness of the desert Eventually an Arab sheikh produced guides 
arrived, and took the ‘ Sunderland" crew prisoners. On the following day, and pack-horses, and in due course the British lines were reached by the R.A.F. 





twenty Italian officers suddenly appeared and stated that the Germans had seized and their Italian prisoners 
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THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST: BURMA AND AMBOINA ISLAND. 
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di A TYPICAL SCENE OF THE WIDE, SWIFT-FLOWING SALWEEN RIVER, WHICH FLOWS Vi THE LOWER BURMESE PORT OF MOULMEIN, WITH THE SALWEEN BEYOND. EVACUATED ¥% 
BY MOULMEIN, BURMA, AND CROSSED BY THE JAPANESE ON FEBRUARY 2. 4 , ON JANUARY 31, IT LIES I00 MILES EAST OF RANGOON. 
i> 4 
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AMBOINA ISLAND, MOLUCCA ISLES, SECOND NAVAL BASE OF THE DUTCH EAST INDIES AFTER SURABAYA, WHICH THE JAPANESE CAPTURED, WITH PONTIANAC (WEST BORNEO), 
, ON FEBRUARY I. AMBOINA LIES 650 MILES NORTH OF AUSTRALIA, AND ITS CAPTURE WITH PONTIANAC CONSTITUTES A GRAVE THREAT TO GENERAL WAVELL’S COMMUNICATIONS. 
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A MAP OF THE AREA OF BURMA, SHOWING THE POSITION THE FLOATING DOCK IN THE NAVAL BASE AT SINGAPORE. ¢ A MAP SHOWING THE POSITION OF AMBOINA, THE DUTCH 
OF MOULMEIN, LYING 100 MILES EAST OF RANGOON, THIS DOCK, TOWED OUT FROM ENGLAND, AND CAPABLE NAVAL BASE IN THE MOLUCCAS, IT LIES EAST OF CELEBES, 
GATEWAY TO THE BURMA ROAD. MOULMEIN WAS OF TAKING THE LARGEST BATTLESHIPS, ACCORDING TO WEST OF NEW GUINEA, AND 1S 650 MILES NORTH OF 
EVACUATED ON JANUARY 31. JAPANESE CLAIMS IS DESTROYED. DARWIN, AUSTRALIA. 
od , ai ebaunentiie ‘ wesecerrrcenereseeeeeed a  wessennenerne SSS SE a ee SR a a EE 
Above are certain critical areas in the war now being waged in the West Pacific. port was evacuated with some difficulty, but the British force held a “ rapidly 
The retreat from Moulmein, 100 miles across the Gulf of Martaban, not only threatens stabilising position" west of the Salween River, which flows under the Burma Road 
Rangoon and the Burma Road, but the Indian Ocean, with its vast traffic to Calcutta northwards. On February 2 the Japanese were reported across the Salween, and 
and other ports. On January 27, after the enemy captured Tavoy and our forces Moulmein was not scorched. Both Rangoon and the Burma Road are in grave peril. 
evacuated the port of Mergui, he advanced on Moulmein (with a population of some Amboina, in the Moluccas, occupied by the Japanese on the same day as Pontianac, 
70,000) in three columns. On January 30, fighting took place east of Moulmein, and West Borneo, offers a serious threat to General Wavell’'s communications, as well as to 


the official communiqué reported the situation as ‘well in hand.” Next day, the Australia. Singapore's floating dock is reported destroyed. (Maps Copyright by “ The Times.”) 
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AN AIR GIANT; THE END OF THE “U-95”; PEARL HARBOUR VICTIMS’ BURIAL. 


A COMFORTABLE PASSENGER CABIN ON BOARD THE “ BRISTOL’: SHE IS A SISTER-CRAFT 


INSIDE THE FLYING-BOAT “ BRISTOL”: A CORNER OF THE (IN THE CIRCUMSTANCES) 
CAPACIOUS DINING-ROOM, WITH THE COMPANION-WAY ON THE LEFT. OF THE “‘ BERWICK’ AND CAN CARRY AS MANY AS 66 PERSONS. 
The _ flying-boat “‘ Bristol,” one of the three Boeing four-engined flying-boats 
which Britain purchased from the U.S.A. last year for use with British Overseas 
Airways, is a sister-ship of the “ Berwick,” which brought the Prime Minister back > : 4 , = 
from Bermuda last month. She has a length of 106 ft. and a wing-span of 152 ft. : E Pa ~ 
The dining-saloon accommodates 14 people and in the saloon there are seats for y ‘ 
44 passengers. The crew numbers 11. Along the companion-way, which leads out " ; a Ry*4- 
of the dining-room, are bedrooms, with hot and cold water laid on. *' / 


“ u-95,"" COMING NEW BATTLE-DRE FOR THE OBSERVER CORPS: OF 
BLUE-GREY SERGE WITH SHOULDER-STRAPS AND BELT. 


The Royal Observer Corps, whose chief duty is wat¢hing for air 
invaders, is to have its own battle-dress. The uniform, approved 


DUTCH CAPITAN-LIEUT. GERT SCHREIBER, OF THE SUNKEN 


A VICTORIOUS 
ASHORE FROM THE DUTCH SUBMARINE. 


U-BOAT PRISONERS TO A_ BRITISH PORT. 

On the night of November 26, 1941, a Netherlands submarine, co-operating with the Royal Navy, was on the prowl in ths Mediterranean; so, 
too, was the German U-boat “‘ U-95 "which was unfortunate for the German submarine. Going in to the attack, the Dutch craft launched a 

torpedo which, speeding straight to its mark, put a timely end to another of Hitler’s under-sea marauders. The only survivors from the U-boat by the Air Ministry, is of blue-grey serge. A woven circular 

were four officers, including Schreiber, the commander, and eight ratings, all of whom were picked up by the victorious Dutch submarine and, in badge. bearing the words ‘‘ Royal Observer Corps,”’ with an eagle 

due course, landed at a British port. These members of the late ‘“U-95”" are now safe in a prison camp. in the centre and surmounted by a crown, is worn on the left breast 


* WAS TORPEDOED 60 MILES THE BURIAL OF PEARL HARBOUR VICTIMS: A VIEW OF THE SCENE IN NUUANU CEMETERY, 
TOOK PLACE ON JANUARY I. 


FLYING THE PANAMA FLAG, THE TANKER “ NORNESS’ 
HAWAII, DURING THE LAST RITES, WHICH 


OFF LONG ISLAND ON JANUARY 14, THE CLOSEST APPROACH TO U.S. SHORES YET MADE. 


The tanker “ Norness,”” although the first reported sunk off the east coast of America, is not the 
only ons. On December 30 two others were attacked, the “ Rochester” abandoned. the “ Pan 
Maine” making port. Washington authorities have stated that three separate packs of U-boats 
are operating off the Atlantic coasts and claim to have sunk about thirty in all. Losses have 
been relatively heavy, including the 9905-ton Norwegian steamer “ Varangar’’ on January 25 


When Japan attacked Pearl Harbour on December 7 both civilians and military were taken by surprise ; 

the result was a high percentage of victims and much damage both to harbour installations, warships and 

barracks. The simple ceremony for those killed during that treacherous attack took place in the naval sec- 

tion of the Nuuanu cemetery on January | and was attended by a large crowd of relatives and friends of 
those who died as a result of Japanese treachery and ambition 
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DAMAGED ENEMY VEHICLES OUTSIDE BARDIA; DUG-OUTS FOR OFFICERS. 
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AFTER THE FALL OF BARDIA: ENEMY VEHICLES, MOST OF THEM DAMAGED BY BRITISH BOMBS, OTHERS DESTROYED BY THE GERMANS BEFORE SURRENDERING. } 


’ 


x A SUPER DUG-OUT IN THE WESTERN DESERT: INHABITED BY SOUTH AFRICAN OFFICERS WHEN THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN, IT HAS ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


ns ees eee 


After two strenuous night offensives against Bardia in bitterly cold weather, defenders to surrender. Major-General Schmidt was among those taken prisoner. 
South African troops, supported by British armoured units, South African, British After the fall of Bardia, a great number of damaged enemy vehicles were found, 
and Polish artillery and South African sappers, compelled the German and Italian most of which had been shattered by Royal Air Force bombs. 
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SCENES IN THE WESTERN DESERT: 
U-BOAT PRISONERS IN LIBYA. 
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? A BRITISH PILOT WRITES HOME: WITH HIS PET DOG 

i ON HIS KNEE, THIS AIRMAN SNATCHES A FEW MINUTES 

\ BETWEEN RAIDS ON ENEMY LINES. ? 
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& GENERAL VON RAVENSTEIN, CAPTURED GERMAN PANZER COMMANDER: TAKEN 
: PRISONER IN LIBYA, PUT ON BOARD A BRITISH SHIP FOR EGYPT, AND RESCUED 
5 FROM THE SEA WHEN THE SHIP WAS SUNK BY BOMBS. 
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i oO AXIS NAVAL PRISONERS AND A SIKH GUARD AT A CLEARING CAMP: DURING THI 
Bem cusapetiet ne a RS a ey 2 a RRR cr RE Rt et AR EOIN LEIS IS TREAD { BRITISH AND IMPERIAL ADVANCE INTO LIBYA, ROYAL NAVAI UNITS DID GREAT 
f . EXECUTION ONG EN 4 ONVOYS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
& CAPTURED ENEMY U-BOAT CREWS IN LIBYA: A MIXED BAG OF GERMAN AND § AM sMyY ¢ 
[ITALIAN PRISONERS PASS THE TIME IN MAKING MODEL SUBMARINES IN THE SAND. } Se Se | 
, MANY U-BOATS HAVE BEEN SUNK RECENTLY IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
; 
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-S MAINTAINING COMMUNICATIONS: SIGNALLERS AT WORK ON TELEPHONE LINES 3 ‘> AFTER THE FALL OF BARDIA: SOUTH AFRICAN ENGINEERS, HAVING REMOVED ‘, 
IN THE WESTERN DESERT, PLACING TINS ON THE STAYS TO PREVENT DRIVERS } ( GERMAN “ TELLERS" (ANTI-TANK MINES) FROM A SECTION OF A MINEFIELD AT ) 
\ HITTING THE POLES IN DUST-STORMS OR AT NIGHT. { BARDIA, PLACE THEM IN “COLD STORAGE.” 
Bacceneneacctieninaneninenanataata EER SER Ah SE EE eee ae i 
Despite the reverses which the British and Imperial forces are, for the moment, of men and material destined to reinforce General Rommel's depleted army. As 
suffering in Western Cyrenaica, nothing can detract from the splendid victory the battles wage to and fro across the vast desert, each unit of our magnificent 
gained by General Ritchie, under General Auchinleck, over the greatly superior army has its part to play; many and various are the jobs undertaken by our 
numbers of General Rommel’s armies in the Western Desert. Thousands of | men, and among the most dangerous is that of the sappers, whose job it is to 
prisoners have been captured, thousands more have been killed. At sea, too, our clear the enemy minefields laid along the route of our advance. Communications, 


Navy has taken her toll of the enemy, sinking U-boats and transport ships full too, play an important part, and must be kept in a constant state of repair 
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HAT the debate of last week was 
entirely dominated by the Prime 
Minister is a commonplace. In both his 
speeches, the first challenging and also 
brilliantly expository, the second 
conciliatory, both sombre regarding the 
immediate outlook and full of hope 
for the more distant future, both 
acknowledging that errors of judgment 
had been made in detail and that we had suffered 
a grievous setback, he accomplished great parlia- 
mentary feats not more strongly marked by sheer 
cleverness than by candour and sincerity. I think 
I may take a certain humble pride that my own 
article, ‘‘ The Defence of Singapore,’ which appeared 
in the issue of January 24, slight by comparison with 
Mr. Churchill’s profound exposition of the subject 
though it was, brought out a good many of his points 
about the recent developments in the Far East. In 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
THE DEBATE AND ITS RESULTS. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


of the critics who now complain of shortages in the 
Far East were then advocating, and from which, by 
the mercy of providence, Mr. Churchill’s judgment 
and the advice of his professional heads of the Services 
saved us. We had to open a second front, as the 
phrase was. We had to waste the enemy’s substance. 
(And, if I am correct in my estimate, in the air we have 
actually done so to an extent which is altogether 
amazing, having already destroyed in North Africa 
considerably more than twice as many hostile aircraft 
as there were in the country at the 
moment when our attack was launched 







































































——— Ny =o = on November 18.) Simultaneously we 
——) rE Dison P= a had to build up, to the best of our 
— RID VI me. ERNA——=— ability, what Mr. Churchill has called 
SSE <é LK ACTS the Cyprus-Caspian front. Take the 
eae tt ane nena ee 7, => Re . A 
SS aoe r s + little item of Cyprus alone. Do we 
——— | —— =) OX =y 2 3 ia not recall the fear that it was about 
ety cae to go the way of Crete? Have we 
——— forgotten the anger at the apparent in- 


ability to hold this vital stepping-stone 
set in the Mediterranean between the 











BENGHAZ 
islands in German hands and our 
= DQ . Middle East Front ? 
=e £6 No, I still believe that in its ~~ 
ee ’ a e e lines our policy has been correct, an 
= $ J Rr eee AoA SE >, Bir i certainly that we have made no 
= & ined SS wy Bese = ek j= = Ber | mistake, here or in the whole course 
= Pi =F ad SS oS ee oa of the war, comparable to the German 
— ™m eA re it : = errors in Russia. On points of detail 
IER’ E N IAIGA : : 
3 Wy, ‘ I should be quite prepared to admit 
a . 4f_ +p 2 that there have been errors. We might 
o er ae — mo T ton tes possibly have stationed two more 
a a el ae eS ee => divisions in Malaya, let us say one 
= ~] to, > E > _—“_,» a ‘a. from this country and one from India, 
07 eS D 7 “= aed me = cos though, as I have previously pointed 
[et Adjedabia »,— “= AUGILA phe: AGO rome ‘‘ out, the tendency to regard India as 
= . . a boundless store of highly trained 





BENGHAZI AGAIN IN GERMAN HANDS: GENERAL ROMMEL, 
INFORCEMENTS, ON JANUARY 23 THRUST HIS WAY FROM THE GULF OF SIRTE 


TO ADJEDABIA AND REOCCUPIED THE PORT ON JANUARY 


KY WAVELL ON FEBRUARY 6, 1941, BY ROMMEL ON APRIL 3, THEN BY 
AUCHINLECK ON DECEMBER 24: A MAP OF THE AREA OF OPERATIONS. 


Following Ceneral Rommel’s burst-away from the Gulf of Sirte on January 23, after 
pees strongly reinforced, he breke north thro! + Adjedabia and inflicted 


losses on our forces there. He then advan in two armoured 


where a pitched battle was fought, and the R.A.F. and Australian A.F. caused great 
One column moved rapidly on Benghazi—the other towards 
Mechile. On January 29, the Germans claimed to have occupied Benghazi, with 
German and Italian forces. At the same time Rommel was promoted by Hitler to 
Oberst-General. . The resourcefulness of Rommel seems to have been underrated once 


damage to his convoys. 


more, for, although reinforcements sent him suffered heavy losses, 


reach him. The motor transport on the roads from Tripolitania, bombed and machine- 
gunned by the R.A.F., was described as “ black with transport.” There is little doubt 
but that Hitler is doing everything possible to prevent the arrival of the British in 


force on the Tunisian frontier, which would be a major 


particular, I emphasised the fact that it was not 
possible to prepare to meet the Japanese attack in 
the light of what we knew during the month which 
preceded it. The measures taken were taken further 
back. And the world situation was then dominated, 
as Mr. Churchill showed, by other more pressing 
necessities. Russia was then in the deadliest peril 
and calling urgently for weapons for which our forces, 
not only in the Far East but even at home and else- 
where, were “‘thirstily’’ waiting. The complete 
armament of our forces has been an ideal just round 
the corner for some time, but by our just estimation 
of the needs of Russia we deliberately pushed it round 
a second corner. The Germans were nearing the 
Caucasus, threatening to grab the Russian oil, 
threatening to destroy the Black Sea Fleet, and con- 
sequently also threatening Turkey, Syria, Iraq, Iran 
and Egypt itself. Meanwhile Rommel was gathering 
strength west of the Nile Valley, until by November 
he had at his disposal a very powerful force. These 
ten German and Italian divisions, were not deeply 
echeloned as Graziani’s army had been a year earlier. 
They were comparatively closely concentrated, and 
they represented the most powerful army ever pre- 
pared for a desert campaign in modern times. 
Moreover, three months ago an attack by Japan 
represented a danger to be watched, not a certainty. 
Mr. Churchill has gone so far as to suggest that, even 
from Japan's point of view, it actually was not a 
certainty, and that it was sudden revolutionary 
pressure of a militarist clique which precipitated the 
assault. Failure to appreciate the time factor vitiated 
many of the arguments of Mr. Churchill's most 
effective critics. They left out the delays inherent in 
the movement of troops and war material to the Far 
East. But, above all, they left out the fact that the 
Russian counter-offensive on the Moscow front and 
the German withdrawal did not begin until the end 
of the first week in December, and that it was im- 
possible to appreciate their effects until some time 
later. In the light of the November situation we had 
no choice but to attack Rommel with all our strength. 
The only alternative, in view of Russia's plight, would 
have been an invasion of the Continent, which some 


and equipped troops is founded on 
a fallacy. A proportion of ‘‘ Hurricanes,” 
the best fighter in the world for 
colonial warfare, in place of some of 
the obsolescent American machines, 
would have afforded us a slightly 
better chance in the air. On Mr. 
Churchill’s own showing, Admiral 
Sir Tom Phillips does appear to have 
made a slip, though if his bold action 
had succeeded and he had nipped in 
the bud the Japanese landings on the 
east coast of Malaya and destroyed 
their armada he would have been 
hailed as an inspired genius. Yet, given what happened 
at Pearl Harbour and the loss of the two battleships, 
nothing short of a very powerful force of bombers 
backed by fighters would have prevented the invasion, 
and even they would not have prevented the Japanese 
landings at various points which threaten Singapore. 
Not all the resources of the British Empire could 
have protected all those islands once command of 
the sea had been lost. 

On the point, often mentioned in the course of 
the debate, whether the Prime Minister were not 
bearing on his sole shoulders more than one man could 
carry, I have often said my say. I will say no more 
now except that it seems to me an all-powerful 
Minister of Defence without a ministry is an anomaly. 
There ought to be a small ministry, and the Prime 
Minister, if he remains at its head, should have a 
deputy. With our present Prime Minister's tempera- 
ment and knowledge of all three fighting Services it 
is not to be expected that he will ever hand over 
important decisions to any other man. Should the 
country desire to retain his remarkable gifts in its 
service, it must take him whole, with his defects, 
if defects they be ; if it wants a Prime Minister who 
will delegate responsibility for the conduct of the 
war, it must seek some other. On this point there 
is little doubt of the feelings of the country, while 
those of the House of Commons are reflected in its 
vote. I will not delay on this matter, nor on that 
of the setting up of a Pacific Council in Washington, 
because I do not know what the latter’s functions 
will be and do not expect very much from it. An 
Imperial War Cabinet is probably desirable, but it 
must be remembered that only Australia has insistently 
demanded it and that Canada obviously considers it 
unnecessary. 

More important, it seems to me, is the new organ- 
isation of the south-west Pacific area, or “‘ A.B.D.A.” 
The appointment of a supreme military Commander- 
in-Chief, General Wavell, with an American second- 
in-command and with Australian and Dutch officers 
on his‘staff, and of a supreme American naval Com- 
mander-in-Chief are steps in the right direction. At 
first sight it might appear that, as control over the 
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considerable 
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a great many did 


defeat. 
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General would normally come from London 
and that overthe Admiral from Washington, 
co-ordination would not be sufficiently 
close. But it will be noted that at the 
same time there has been set up a Com- 
bined Chiefs of the Staff Committee 
in Washington, on which Britain is 
represented. I suggest, therefore, it may be 
assumed that this is the machinery which 
will deal most directly with A.B.D.A., and that 
A.B.D.A.’s link with the President of the United States 
will be even closer than that with the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. It may be objected that this is a compli- 
cated mechanism, but it is one designed to deal with a 
complicated business. Another provision is that the 
eastern approaches to what is to be known as the 
Anzac Area has become an American responsibility. 
These sea routes have already become extremely im- 
portant and may become even more so. Finally, to 
switch our globe round on its axis—and may I here 
interpolate how much value one obtains from studying 
the great World War on a large globe rather than 
on maps—we come to the arrival of the vanguard 
of an American Army in Northern Ireland. The im- 
mediate effects of this bold and dramatic move are 
mainly moral, but when ‘this force has been built up 
it will, as Mr. Churchill pointed out, set free from our 
own home garrison a reserve of which we have very 
great need. My much-abused province of Ulster, 
stormed at from Dublin and sniped at by misguided 
and irresponsible persons on this side of the Irish 
Sea, has rendered good service already to the United 
Kingdom, of which Northern Ireland forms part, but 
never better service than by providing a place d’armes 
for the advanced guard of the United States across 
the Atlantic. 

When we review the events of this winter we 
observe that there are some not inconsiderable ad- 


vantages to be set against the misfortunes which have 
[Continued overleaf. 
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MARSHAL TIMOSHENKO’S GREAT VICTORY ON JANUARY 30, 

IN THE DONETS BASIN, CAPTURING THE STRATEGIC CENTRE 

OF LOZOVO, DISRUPTING GERMAN COMMUNICATIONS, AND 

OUTFLANKING KHARKOV NORTH AND THE ENEMY ALONG 

THE SEA OF AZOV SOUTH: A MAP OF THE AREA OF 
OPERATIONS. 


In a special midnight Moscow communiqué on January 30, it was 
announced that Marshal Timoshenko’s great offensive in the Donets 
area of the Ukraine had dealt a crushing defeat to German and Hun- 
garian forces in the Donets Basin and had recaptured 400 towns and 
villages. These included Barvenkovo, 80 miles south of Kharkov, 
and Lozovo, about 30 miles west of it. By the capture of the last 
the main railway from Kharkov to the Crimea was cut and the whole 
lateral system of German communications in this area disrupted. It 
outflanked Kharkov in the north and directly threatens enemy positions 
along the Sea of Azov in the south. A great battle was fought. The 
Russians claimed to have wiped out three enemy divisions, an anti- 
tank regiment, the 179th Regiment of the 59th Division, and the 
Hungarian Cavalry Regiment, inflicting heavy defeats on four other 
German divisions. The mass of equipment captured points to a rout 
of the enemy. Timoshenko is rapidly approaching the Dnieper and 
threatens to cut off the enemy in the Crimea. 


Copyright map by “ The Times.” 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


PEOPLE IN THE NEWS: 


ee oe 


THE REV. THE HON. 
EDWARD LYTTELTON. 
Headmaster of Eton from 1905 
to 1916, Dr. Lyttelton died on 
January 26, at the age of 
eighty-seven. In the Eton XI. 
for three years, he was cap- 
tain in 1874. Headmaster of 
Haileybury before going to 
Eton, he was popular at both 


CURTIN MEETS DEFENCE CHIEFS: 


TWO NEW CHIEFS FOR THE 
DIRECTORS-GENERAL 


Following the resignation of Mr. F W. Ogilvie from the B.B.C., 


two Directors-General, Sir Cecil Graves, hitherto Deput 
until now B.B.C. General Adviser on wartime organisation. 


B.B.C. : SIR “CECIL GRAVES AND MR. R. W. FOOT, JOINT 
OF THE B.B.C. FOR THE DURATION OF THE WAR. 


MR. W. W. WAKEFIELD. 
Appointed Director of pre 
entry training at the Air 
Ministry in succession to 
Mr. J. F.-Wolfenden. Mr. 
Wakefield, who holds more 
than thirty England Rugby 
caps, will be responsible for 
all matters pertaining to the 
Air Training Corps. 


Se 





A CONFERENCE WAS CALLED BY THE 
AUSTRALIAN PREMIER FOR THE PURPOSE OF COMBATING THE JAPANESE MENACE. 
The photograph shows (1. to r.) Air Chief-Marshal Sir Charles Burnett; Mr. Curtin; Vice- 

y. Ss 


Admiral Sir Guy Royle; and Lieut.-General V. A. Sturdee. Standing behind is Mr. 
e  Shedden, Secretary to the War Cabinet. Many grave decisions have been taken. 
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U.S. WOMEN DOCTORS WITH THE BRITISH ARMY: MAJOR 
BARBARA STIMSON (LEFT) AND LIEUT. ACHSA BEAN. 
The first two American doctors to serve over here are expected to 
be given officer rank in the R.A.M.C. They are Major Barbara 
Stimson, of the Columbia Presbyterian Medical Centre of New York 
City, where, since 1928, worked on the Fracture Service, in 
which she is a specialist ; and Lieut. Achsa Bean, also of New York, 
where she specialised in Interna! Medicine. 


MAJOR VIDKUN QUISLING, 
NORWEGIAN NAZI LEADER, 
APPOINTED PRIME MINISTER 
OF OCCUPIED NORWAY BY 
GERMAN COMMISSAR TERBOVEN. 


The German Commissar, Ter- 
boven, announced on Febru- 
ary 1 that he had approved of 
the demand that Quisling should 
be made Prime Minister. mark- 
ing the beginning of a “‘ free and 
independent” country. The Nor- 
wegian Government ia London 
repudiated the appointment. 


— 


THE PRIME MINISTER AND MRS 

CHURCHILL ATTEND THE MEM 

ORIAL SERVICE TO THE DUKE 
OF CONNAUGHT. 


Mr. Churchill was among those 
who attended a memorial ser- 
vice to the late Field-Marshal 
the Duke of Connaught ; with 
him was Mrs. Churchill, who, 
in the above picture, can 

seen talking to Dr. Paul de 
Labilliere, the Dean of West- 

minster. 


THE TWO MEN WHO GUARD THE PHILIPPINES : 
(LEFT), OF THE PHILIPPINE 


LIEUT.-COL. THE HON. SIR — 


AZIZUL HUQUE. 
Whose appointment to be 
High Commissioner for India 
in Loncon has recently been 
announced. Sir Azizul has 
been up to now Speaker 
of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, and Vice-Chancel- 


SIR EDWARD MEYERSTEIN. 
Whose death was announced on 
February 1. Sir Edward, who 
was High Sheriff of Kent, will 
be remembered for his magni- 
ficent gifts to hospitals, and the 
Middlesex in particular. Born 
in 1868, he was a member of the 
Stock Exchanze and donated 


lor of Calcutta University. A over £500,000 in his lifetime. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE AT RIO: THE FOREIG) 
REPUBLICS WERE IN SESSION FOR I2 DAYS. I9 STATES HAVE BROKEN WITH THE AXIS. 
The Pan-American Conference, which ended on January 28, was followed by the signing of an agree- 
ment between Ecuador and Peru for the settlement of their ancient border dispute. Of the 21 mem- 
—_ only Argentina and Chile postponed their decision to break off diplomatic relations. 


ee 


21 AMERICAN 


PRESIDENT MANUEL QUEZON x 


COMMONWEALTH, AND GENERAL DOUGLAS MACARTHUR. 


his duties will be entrusted to Dr. Quezon, in a recent message forwarded to America by General MacArthur, pledeed his 


y Director-General, and Mr. Robert Foot, people “to continue to resist the enemy with all our might ” 
that only one-third of the Philippine territory has so far 


and states an interesting fact, 
been occupied by the Japanese 
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Continued.| 
befallen us. The greatest of these was, in truth, 


won by other arms than ours, by our Russian allies, 
yet we contributed to victories not only by the direct 
transport of supplies to their front but also, as I have 





THE JAPANESE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD GUARDS, NOW 
FIGHTING IN MALAYA, SEEN IN A MARCH-PAST TO CELE- 
BRATE THE PRESENTATION OF THEIR ENSIGN, HELD 
ALOFT BY AN OFFICER STANDING ON THE TABLE. THEY 
REPRESENT THE ELITE OF THE ARMY AND ARE SPECIALLY 
SELECTED MEN. IN MALAYA THEY OPPOSE OUR OWN 
BRITISH GUARDS IN THE FIGHTING LINE, 


Whether it was because the Ja oe information—which is always 
extremely good—heard that the British Guards were serving in Malaya 
or no, it has become known that a Japanese Division of the Imperial 
Household Guards was in action round Muar and the west coast. 
These troops, like the British Guards Regiments, represent the very elite 
of the Army of Nippon. It is regarded as a very great honour to be 
in this picked division, whose main responsibility is to guard the 
Emperor's person. They are selected primarily for loyalty and reli- 
ability. In China they have not been used as shock troops, but on 
two or three occasions they have been thrown into the fighting line 
when the Japanese High Command regarded the battle or campaign 
was reaching a climax, and they were used to settle the matter with- 
out doubt. Such may be the idea in the present instance, if the 
Japanese Imperial Household Guards should meet face to face the 
British Guards Regiment opposite them. 


shown, by the effects of our campaign in Libya. 
That campaign itself has not gone as well as we had 
reason to hope, but even so it has vastly decreased 
the danger to Egypt and the Suez Canal from the 
west while Russian counter-strokes against the Ger- 
mans and our own building-up of the Cyprus-Caspian 
front have been protecting it on the other flank. 
The danger is not at an end because, though we are 
not going to cut down our supplies to Russia, we 
must obviously postpone awhile the process of putting 
the finishing touches to our Middle East defences. 
I believe that the present rate of production, though 
admittedly it is not as great as it should be, would 
suffice to fill the gaps within a reasonable time if only 
we could be sure that the stuff could be taken to the 
scene. There lies our greatest weakness—shipping, 
and nowhere are we so seriously handicapped. But 
on the other hand we have now become the ally of 
the greatest and richest industrial power in the world. 
People used, with some justification, to become im- 
patient in earlier days when they heard the expression, 
‘Time is on our side.’’ With the United States on 
our side its truth cannot be disputed. 

Finally, I would add a few words about the situ- 
ation in the Far East, words which must be general 
in character because of the rapidity with which the 
unhappy events in that theatre of the war are moving. 
As I write the Japanese in Malaya are approaching 
the causeway to Singapore Island. At an early stage 
of the campaign I wrote that, on account of the 
painful reorganisation made inevitable by the disaster 
of Pearl Harbour, it might be a long time before 
American warships reached Singapore. To-day, it 
is giving away no secret but merely confirming the 
impression of any intelligent observer to say that no 
battle fleet would in present circumstances be sent to 
Singapore itself. Reinforcements are well known to 
have reached the port, and light naval forces, such 
as the two destroyers which recently made such a 
gallant attack on the Japanese, may have operated 
from it. But for the time being, as the further rein- 
forcements of naval and air forces, of which Mr. Chur- 
chill and the authorities of the United States have 
spoken, reach the south-west Pacific, they will have to 
be based elsewhere. This is a heavy loss, especially 
from the naval point of view, since there is in the area 


no base so well equipped as Singapore. Yet facilities 
are not lacking, and we shall have to make shift, as we 
have done before. Our task is now to deny Singapore 
to the Japanese until these reinforcements reach the 
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scene of action. We hope—though this hope has sadly 
diminished in the last few days—to deny Singapore to 
the enemy by holding it ourselves. If that cannot be 
accomplished it must be done from outside, for which 
purpose, out of all those many islands which lie beyond 
it, it is most essential to hold Java and Sumatra, and 
absolutely vital not to lose, Java and southern Sumatra. 

Singapore was the lynch-pin of the system. But 
lynch-pins have broken before now and skilled and 
quick-working mechanics have yet not been obliged 
to confess that the machine could not be held together 
without them. We may lose the race between the 
aid which is converging upon the south-west Pacific 
and the dashing and indefatigable Japanese onset so 
far as Singapore itself is concerned, but that is not to 
say that we shall be driven out of those waters. - The 
assault upon the great Japanese convoy in the Macassar 
Strait is evidence of what can be effected against the 
enemy when he ventures into confined waters by light 
and fast naval forces working in conjunction with 
heavy bombers. In its extent it amounts to a minor 
disaster and is the severest reverse the enemy has yet 
experienced. But it is very far from being the worst 
that we and our allies are capable of inflicting upon 
him in the not very distant future. The danger, 
serious as it is from the economic as well as the military 
point of view, is less than several which we have already 
survived, because there are better means of dealing 
with it before it develops too far. If Britain and 
America keep their heads and face their problems 
resolutely but without panic haste, Japan is bound 
to pay a heavy price in the long run for her gamble. 
History is likely to record that this moment, so black 
for us, really marked the most significant of all the 
turning-points of the war, because it brought the United 
States, united indeed, into the war with the determina- 
tion to crush her aggressor. Who can seriously doubt, 
despite temporary misfortunes, that her full aid as a 
belligerent on our side is an advantage far outweighing 
the accession of Japan to the arms of the Axis ? 


A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF JAPANESE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD GUARDSMEN OF THE IST REGIMENT. THEIR UNIFORM IS SIMILAR 
TO ALL OTHER JAPANESE TROOPS EXCEPT THAT, WHEREAS THE ORDINARY SOLDIER CAP-BADGE HAS A FIVE-POINTED 
YELLOW STAR, THE GUARD WEAR A GOLDEN STAR SURROUNDED BY A GOLDEN CHRYSANTHEMUM 
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TANK TRANSPORTERS: AMERICAN “WHITE” LORRIES USED BY OUR ARMY. 
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Ss UNLOADING A “VALENTINE”? TANK FROM AN AMERICAN “ WHITE” TANK LORRY: 3 i CLIMBING UP THE RUNNERS: THE FRONT WHEELS OF THE LORRY RISE IN THE 
f THESE LORRIES WEIGH OVER 30 TONS WHEN FULLY LOADED. AIR AS THE CARRIER SLOWLY TAKES THE WEIGHT OF THE TANK, 
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A. MARK IV. A CRUISER TANK ON A TRANSPORTER: NOTE THE FOLDING “ RUNWAY 4 
AT THE REAR OF THE LORRY, WORKED BY A_ PULLEY. ‘ 
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- CLOSE-UP OF THE RIDGED “ RUNWAY": THE TANKS CLIMB ON BOARD UNDER ~ # A “ VALENTINE” STARTS ITS CLIMB: THESE AMERICAN TANK TRANSPORTERS HAVE J 
i THEIR OWN POWER AND WITHOUT THE AID OF WINCHES. * I A 130-H.P. ENGINE AND ARE USED TO CARRY TANKS OVER HARD ROADS, 
i 
a sSNA Vaid apiDheanseineeataknnpnneaDnates fh ES a 
Just as troop-carrying lorries are used in modern warfare to assure the freshness | have a 130-h.p. engine. Their huge tyres are specially constructed, and the folding 
steel ramp at the rear enables the tank to be loaded and unloaded with con 


siderable ease. The Germans have used similar transporters for some measurable 
time, but in their case a solid ramp is lowered, supported by jacks, and the 
tank is hauled on to the platform by means of winches. In Libya, these huge 
lorries may be frequently seen, behind both the British and enemy lines, rushing 
tanks up to the forward zone or taking them back for repairs after fighting 


tanks to save the wear and tear on their tracks driving over hard roads. Apart 
i from the importance of maintaining these ‘land cruisers’’ in fighting trim, the 
j lorries are also a means of assuring their rapid advance to the battle zone and | 


of men going into battle, so are tank-carrying lorries used for the transport of | 


a means by which a considerable amount of petrol is saved. The American 
i ‘ White” tank lorries, shown above, weigh over 30 tons when fully loaded and 
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THE WAR IN MALAYA: LATEST SCENES AND SID 
AND SINGAPORE; OF FIGHTING, DEFENCES 
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> A VIEW OF PART OF SINGAPORE AND THE HARBOUR TAKEN FROM BEHIND THE Y.M.C.A. SPORTS GROUND, 
AND DENOTING PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS AND SITES OF THE CITY. 
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> RESCUING A BOMBED VICTIM AT SINGAPORE: REMOVED FROM 
A WRECKED BUILDING IN THE REAR AND TAKEN ON AN 
\ IMPROVISED STRETCHER TO HOSPITAL, 
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INDIAN TROOPS BEING TAKEN IN TRUCKS IN MALAYA TO OPPOSE JAPANESE INFIL 4 BREWSTER “ BUFFALO” U.S. FIGHTERS ASSEMBLED ON A SINGAPORE AERODROME: THEY 
TRATING THROUGH THE JUNGLES IN THEIR ATTEMPTS TO OUTFLANK OUR FORCES. \ WERE LATER AUGMENTED BY “ HURRICANES” IN THE DEFENCE OF SINGAPORE. 
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These photographs—the first to show the actual fighting scenes, evacuations, 
and preparations in Malaya and Singapore—give some idea of the situation 
before the British forces, retreating slowly, but unhappily without being able 
to make any final stand, on January 31 had to retire from the mainland 
of Johore and cross to the island of Singapore, where the British stand at 
bay under the big guns of our great fortress. For over seven weeks the 


Japanese, whose seizure of the Kra Isthmus in the first week opened up the 
west coast to them, entailed the loss of Penang Island, and produced continuous 
infiltrations in small-boats, which we were unable to check effectively, added 
to their remarkable knowledge of the hitherto “ impenetrable ” jungles, caused 
retreat after retreat. With inferior military forces, and with the use of great 
numbers of tanks by the enemy—which it was said beforehand could not 








LIGHTS ON EVENTS IN THE MALAY PENINSULA 
AND OF THE EVACUATION OF REFUGEES. 
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SOLDIERS ARE PLUNDERING EVERYTHING 
WHICH THEY PASS OFF ON THE NATIVES. 


LIKE THEIR AXIS PARTNERS, 
AND ‘“ PAYING” 


JAPANESE 
WITH FAKE BANKNOTES, 
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BRITISH REFUGEES 
FROM PENANG PRO- 
VIDED WITH REFRESH- 
MENTS AT IPOH 
STATION, PERAK, BY 
LOCAL RESIDENTS. 
IPOH IN TURN WAS 
a LATER EVACUATED. 
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PREPARING TRENCHES FOR THE DEFENCE OF SINGAPORE, WHICH 
THE RETREATING BRITISH FORCES FOUND READY. CIVILIAN 
EVACUATION FROM THE COASTS WAS ALSO PRACTISED. 
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ENEMY TANK BROKEN (LEFT), ANOTHER DAMAGED. IN FOREGROUND A JAP CASUALTY. 
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penetrate the jungles—there was no alternative before the British High Com- 
mand, whose men fought gallantly in thick forests and in crocodile- and 
serpent-haunted swamps against disguised Japanese. The governing causes 
of withdrawal were due to loss of command of the sea, which enabled Japan 
to pour in reinforcements, and, even more particularly, the British weakness 
in the air, where the enemy held throughout enormous superiority. Not the 
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JAPANESE TANKS SMASHED IN MALAYA—-RADIOED FROM MELBOURNE TO LONDON. ONE $ 


THE DEFENCE OF MALAYA: A LINE OF ARMOURED CARS AT SINCAPORE mae 
TO BE MOVED UP TO THE FRONT. 


least cause of defeat was attributed to the under-estimating of the Japanese 
armed forces and their Air Force, which has proved itself no mean opponent. 
Singapore Island, now under siege, protected by powerful guns, is stated to 
have an adequate garrison of over 60,000 men. The positive value of the 
naval base which faces the Strait of Johore has been lost, and the Navy has 
to operate from other bases. 
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SINGAPORE ISLAND BESIEGED BY JAPAN: A RELIEF MAP FROM JOI 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST G 
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THE TERRAIN OF THE MALAY MAINLAND TWENTY MILES NORTH OF JOHORE STRAIT, FROM 


On Sunday, February 1, Japanese forces, estimated at 100,000, threw their first 
wave of troops along the Johore Causeway, while artillery and dive-bombers 
opened the bombardment of Singapore Island defences. The previous night saw 
the final retreat of the British, after five weeks battering by the enemy, who held 
command by air and sea over our comparatively meagre defending forces. The 
last to cross the three-quarter-mile Causeway linking the Island with the main- 
land were the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, whose pipers played as they 
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marched in the bright moonlight, after which the Causeway was blown up in 
two places. The Japanese, in their efforts to capture Singapore quickly and 
thus control the seas to the Dutch East Indies and the Indian Ocean, had 
obtained mastery over the roads leading to Johore Bharu, but were fiercely 
resisted at Kulai, 18 miles north of Singapore, and on the west at Pontian Besar, 
20 miles distant. Powerful enemy air formations massed for this final battle 
and raided the British positions without ceasing. As the Japanese covered the 
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JOHORE TO OUR BELEAGUERED FORTRESS IN THE FAR EAST. 


cIAL ArTIsT G. H. Davis. 
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© BRITISH FORCES RETREATED ON JANUARY 31, THUS LEAVING SINGAPORE OPEN TO ATTACK BY LAND, AIR AND SBA. 


terrain in Southern Johore, the big naval guns on the Island shelled their com- | spearhead and hold it, or by landing paratroops in numbers, or by destroying 
munications. Areas along the north-east, west, and south-west coasts of Singa- the reservoirs (as led to the final capitulation of Hong Kong), Singapore except 
pore Island—which is of similar size to the Isle of Wight-—-were withdrawn. | for adequate air support is well prepared for eventualities. Lack of air support 
The Japanese have had their most difficult task in facing Singapore itself. Some has been the primary cause of our defeat. Lieut.-General A. E. Percival, G.O.C. 
time ago Mr. Churchill disclosed that 60,000 troops had been sent there, and 

there have been considerable reinforcements since. Unless the enemy can sur- | 

prise the garrison by crossing the Strait in sufficient numbers to establish a 


Malaya, on February | stated: ‘Our task is to hold this fortress until help 
can come, as assuredly it will."’ In a broadcast on Jan. 31, Sir T. Shenton Thomas, 
the governor, disclosed that substantial reinforcements had arrived. 
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THE UNITED STATES’ 


THI 


_ARTIST ( 


“OLD GLORY” UNFURLED AMONG 


DRAWN ON THE SPOT BY OUR SPECIAL 








SOMEWHERE IN ULSTER AN AMERICAN INFANTRY UNIT HALTS IN AN IRISH VILLAGE. A SCE! 
The American troops constituting the vanguard of the American Expeditionary Constabulary is seen giving directional points to the American Colonel, while | tools. 
Force to Britain are already at their war stations in Ireland, and, in the the folds of ‘Old Glory" and the regimental colours stand out against the pack. 
picture above, our artist has portrayed an incident during a “hike” snowclad hills, and villagers survey the scene in happy wonderment. Several overs 
(American for route march). In an Irish village one of the recently arrived unusual features of the troops’ equipment will be noted, the peculiar long mack 
American infantry units is halted, and a member of the Royal Ulster packs, for instance, strapped to which are the men's bayonets and entrenching extre! 





THE WHITE, SNOWCLAD 


ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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SCENE RECENTLY WITNESSED IN IRELAND BY 


tools. (In contrast to the infantry, the American artillery wear a haversack 
pack.) The troops are armed with semi-automatic rifles, and are wearing 
overshoes over their boots, and high gaiters. The officers (centre) are wearing 
mackinaw coats, and the one in the foreground an Alaskan fur hat. To the 
extreme right of the picture is seen a dark-skinned trooper, actually a Sioux 
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HILLS OF NORTHERN IRELAND. 
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OUR ARTIST WITH THE AMERICAN FORCES. 
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Indian, and now and again among the ranks of the various American units 
one may observe olive-skinned soldiers from Mexico. American troops are 
now stationed in various places in Ulster, and the populace of Northern 
Ireland have had plenty of opportunity to admire the splendid physique and fine 
discipline of these overseas men who have come afar to fight for democracy. 
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JAPAN SUFFERS THE GREATEST NAVAL DEFEAT OF THE w,. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST C. E. TURNER, 











FROM 
JANUARY 23 ; 
A, LARGE CONVOY OF JAPANESE TRANSPORTS ESCORTED BY ‘ 
WARSHIPS. ENTERED pAcagaek STRAITS ; 
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JAN. 24. 
A LARGE TRANSPORT WAS ATTACKED 















NK IN INU JAN. 24. 
i, As a A DESTROYER RECEIVED DIRECT HITS AND FOUR ENEMY AIRCRAFT WERE SHOT DOWN 

VITAL MOVEMENTS IN THE SEVEN-DAY BATTLE OF THE MACASSAR STRAIT, WHEN U.S. AND DUTCH SHIPS AND gomBR 
On January 26 the Navy Department at Washington issued the first state- were also ablaze. On the following day a large transport was attacked and losse 
ment concerning a naval action in the Macassar Strait which had been in sunk in a matter of minutes; a passenger liner of considerable size was hit ; tran: 
progress for three days. The communiqué referred to heavy Japanese losses a destroyer was struck four times and four Japanese aircraft shot down. one 
in ships and men which had been sustained as a result of repeated attacks On Sunday, the 25th, the Allied forces continued to press home their attack, ‘plar 
by Dutch and American naval and air units. Trapped in the 80-mile-wide during which a heavy Japanese cruiser was struck, immediately took a heavy whet 
Strait, this Japanese Armada of ‘nearly 100 ships had suffered heavily on list and probably sank; a second cruiser and a troopship-were on fire, and were 
January 23. A large warship was sunk, a heavy cruiser set on fire and three enemy fighter aircraft of the type specially designed for use with the | Jap 
left listing heavily; another cruiser, four large transports and a destroyer Japanese Navy shot down. Thus far, in a matter of three days, the enemy sunk 
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FROM OFFICIAL ACCOUNTS OF THE BATTLE. 
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THE BATTLE OF MACASSAR STRAIT. 
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JAN. 23 
A CRUISER, FOUR TRANSPORTS 
AND A OESTROYVER ABLAZE 
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JAN.26 
A US. SUBMARINE TORPEDOED Pe 
AN AIRCRAFT CARRIER, “a 
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ND BOMBERS DESTROYED AT LEAST 29, AND PROBABLY 34, WARSHIPS AND TRANSPORTS, INCLUDING ONE BATTLESHIP. 


losses amounted to seven transports sunk by American warships and two 
transports severely damaged. During the same period American aircraft sank 
one transport, scored a direct hit on a cruiser and shot down five enemy 
‘planes. An aircraft-carrier was torpedoed by an American submarine, but 
whether the ship sank is not definitely known. In the meantime hits on a cruiser 
were scored by a Dutch submarine, and the same craft reported sinking a 
Jap destroyer. On the 27th a Japanese battleship was believed to have been 
sunk, and Dutch pilots reported that the masts of a ‘very large warship” 





showed above water. On the 28th two more enemy transports were destroyed, 
and on the 29th the remnants, anchored off Balik Papan, the Dutch oil centre 
in Borneo, were bombed by American “ Flying Fortresses,"’ which destroyed one 
transport and set another ablaze. It was stated that definitely 29 ships in 
all had been destroyed and probably 34, while over 25,000 Japanese had been 
killed. Batavia, the Dutch capital, proclaimed it the greatest naval battle 
since Jutland. But there remained some 65 ships, naval and transport, not 
yet destroyed, and some 150,000 men. 
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MECHANISED WARFARE ON LAND: THE TANKS 
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ACTION. 


GO INTO 


Drawn BY ouR Specrat Artist G. H. Davis. 


HOW THE MAIN TANK FORCE IS SCREENED AND SUPPORTED BY OTHER MECHANISED UNITS. 


The illustrations on this and the opposite page clearly demonstrate the strange 
similarity between warship formations going into action at sea, and tank formations 
going into action on land. Mr. Winston Churchill has himself mentioned this similarity 
and likened the mechanised warfare in the desert to a naval engagement. On the 
enemy side, the captured General Von Ravenstein has referred to modern desert 
fighting as ‘‘a paradise for the tactician."’ Both the army operating in the desert 
and the navy operating at sea have their “ minesweepers."’ At sea these are generally 


of the trawler type, and on land sappers are rushed forward in trucks to clear any 
land-mine field discovered in the path of the advancing tanks. Both have their 
mobile screens ahead, and on both wings; at sea the battleships being protected by 
cruisers and destroyers. On land, the main tank force is screened by fast armoured 
cars and trucks, and mobile anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns. Both have their own 
aircraft—special types for the particular work on hand. Thus over land the Army 
Co-operation “ Lysanders"’ are busy spotting, ranging and photographing, while 

[Continued opposite . 
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THE FORMATION OF A BATTLE FLEET STEAMING INTO ACTION. 


Drawn BY our Speciat Artist G. H. Davis 
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DESTROYER SCREEN ASTERN 


CAPITAL SHIPS STEAMING TO THE ATTACK WITH THEIR ATTENDANT CRUISERS, DESTROYERS AND MINESWEEPERS. 
Continued.) 
fighters protect them and the vehicles below from the attentions of enemy dive- illustrated on the facing page British cruiser tanks such as would be in use in 
bombers. Reconnaissance aircraft and bombers form the spearhead of the attack. an operation similar to that when the Eighth Army launched its attack in the 
At sea, the battle-fleet has its long-range reconnaissance flying-boats and, when | desert, and in circumstances where speed and mobility is all-important. Should, 
practicable, its shore-based bombers. In addition to these aircraft, the Fleet makes however, a mechanised force of this type be stopped by hostile infantry and tanks 


use of its own fighters and torpedo-dropping ‘planes, operating from one or more | then the field-guns come into action (the British 25-pounder gun-howitzer has done 
aircraft-carriers. The parallel is almost exact between the uses of tanks (which wonderful work in the desert), and infantry tanks of the * Matilda” or ‘ Valentine" 
form the main hitting power) and the heavy battleships at sea. Our artist has types go forward, immediately followed by waves of infantry and supported by aircraft 
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THE STORY OF A TRAGIC CAREER. 
ie ORE 

“GREY EMINENCE.” By ALDOUS HUXLEY.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


to the acute, struggling brain of Mr. Aldous Huxley, 
who, all his writing life, has been burrowing like a 
mole towards something real beyond the darkness ? ”’ 
“‘ This,””’ we meditate, ‘is bred by Lytton Strachey 
out of Scott and Dumas; what evidence, if any, is 
there for that toothpick ? This is historical fiction ’’— 


















mean a New Order of peace and piety in Europe, 
sank, like many a one-track idealist, to the basest 
intrigues, and to the deliberate prolongation of the 
Thirty Years War, which devastated Europe and 
brutalised Germany to the point of cannibalism. 
After a terrible career he died a saint upon whom it 


a IS first biography,” say the publishers about 

this new book of Mr. Huxley’s. Biography ? 
thinks the reader, as he peruses the first chapter. 
The subject is Father Joseph, the austere, self-morti- 
fying Franciscan friar who was ‘“‘ Grey Eminence ”’ 
to the ‘‘ Red Eminence’’ of Cardinal Richelieu, 





whom he served as virtual Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and chief international spy. And 
in the first chapter we are shown this ex-nobleman- 
soldier, polished courtier, scholar and poet walking 
barefoot, bronzed, wrinkled, bearded, to Rome, with 
messages to the Pope from King and Cardinal. He 
is challenged at the Milvian bridge by soldiers. ‘“‘ The 
Capuchin answered their questions fluently, but 
with a foreign accent that automatically aroused 
suspicion. He was taken to the guard-room to give 
an account of himself. The officer in charge touched 
his hat as the friar entered, but did not rise or 
remove his booted feet from the table on which he 
had propped them. Standing before him, his hands 
crossed over his breast, the traveller explained 
that his name was Father Joseph, that his convent 
was in Paris, that he had been sent by his superiors 
to attend a meeting of the Chapter General of his 
order. The officer listened, picking his teeth, as he 
did so, with a silvergilt toothpick. When the 
Capuchin had finished, he touched his hat again, 
belched, and said that, while of course he had no 
reason whatever to doubt the truth of the Reverend 
Father’s words, the existence of certain malefactors, 
certain brigands, certain (he made an emphatic 
flourish with the toothpick) certain enemies of God 
and man, who did not scruple to hide their wicked- 
ness under the Franciscan habit, made it necessary 
for him to ask for the Reverend Father’s papers. 
The Capuchin hesitated for a moment, then inclined 
his head in acquiescence. Opening his habit’ at the 
neck, he reached into an inner pocket. The packet 
which he brought out was wrapped in blue damask 
and tied with a white silk ribbon. The officer raised 
his eyebrows as he took it, then smiled. Undoing 
the ribbon, he remarked facetiously that there had 
been a time when he carried his mistresses’ love- 
letters in just such a packet as this.” But he saw 
the seals, he saw the addresses, he leapt up and 
bowed: ‘‘ Forgive me, Reverend Father,” he said. 
“If I had only known. . . . If only you had made 
it clear from the outset.” 


MARIE DE MEDICIS: FROM THE PORTRAIT* BY RUBENS IN THE 


PRADO, MADRID. 


Mr. Huxley, in his book “ Grey Eminence,” paints an extremely unflattering R - 
picture of Marie de Medicis; he says of her that “her only strong mystic with a long 


were for power, which she was incapable of exercisi 


an unaffectionate wife, a continent widow, and a ro ERP and even count. of which 


heartless mother.” 


‘* What,”’ the reader may ask, as I myself asked, 
** has this to do with biography, and what has happened 
*“Grey Eminence.” A Study in Religion and Politics. 


By Aldous Huxley. Illustrated. (Chatto and Windus; 14s.) 
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FATHER JOSEPH: FROM AN ENGRAVING BY MICHEL LASNE IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


“L’Eminence Grise,”” as Father Joseph, the ascetic Franciscan, 

was called, was the collaborator and inspirer in foreign policy 

of the great Cardinal Richelieu. His character was complex 

in the extreme, and his career a tragedy of divided allegiances. 

His life was passed in a desperate attempt to combine power- 

politics with mysticism, and only at the very end did he realise 
that he had failed. 


and we remember a biography of Keats which 
began with a description of the clouds and 
the wisps of rain 
and the leaves 
blowing about Lon- 
don streets on the 
day upon which he 
was born. 

Our doubts are 
unfounded : Mr. 
Huxley is merely 
setting a back- 
ground ; after that, 
he sticks to his 
facts and his spec- 
ulations, and dis- 
tinguishes between 
the two. There is 
no more conjectural 
description ‘mas- 
querading as state- 
ment: the book 
becomes the most 
serious and most 
toughly thought of 
all that Mr. Huxley 
has written. 
“Father Joseph ”’ 
gave up a brilliant 
secular life to be- 


austere friar and a 
training— the ac- body was wasted with 


leads to a lucid and 
fascinating sketch of mystical history, especially in 
France. He then became Richelieu’s right-hand man, 
and, identifying the cause of France with the cause of 
God, and believing that the hegemony of France would 


of a great statesman whose religion 


was dawning that he had allowed himself to be 
governed by a demon. The bones of the personal 
tragedy show through the long metaphysical 
disquisitions. 

After tracing both the history of a devoted, 
tormented and disastrously mischievous life, and 
the history of religion in France in the seven- 
teenth century, Mr. Huxley, whose eyes are never 
long away from the troubles of our own dark and’ 
bewildered day, has a chapter on Politics and 
Religion. He concludes, like many before him, that 
human societies are certain of degradation if they 
lose a genuine belief in their responsibility to God, 
under whatever name he may be called. And, 
from his point of view, that belief is only likely to 
be sustained by a succession of mystics in actual 
contact with ultimate reality—a contact which, 
as a man of scientific bent, he maintains to 
have incontestably demonstrated to be at- 
tainable, granted the right will, surrender, and 
discipline. 

He summarises his conclusions thus: “ At 
the beginning of this chapter we asked 
ourselves what the politicians could do for their 
fellows by actions within the political field, 
and without the assistance of the contemplatives. 
The answer would seem to be: not very 
much. Political reforms cannot be expected 
to produce much general betterment, unless 
large numbers of individuals undertake the 
transformation of their personality by the 
only known method which really works—that 
of the contemplatives. Moreover, should the 
amount of mystical, theocentric leaven in the 
lump of humanity suffer a significant decrease, 
politicians may find it impossible to raise 
the societies they rule even to the very 
moderate heights. realised in the past.’’ This 
was formerly put: ‘‘ Man cannot live by bread 
alone.” 

So Mr. Huxley, formerly so disillusioned and 
sometimes rancorous, has reached a_ strong 
faith and a qualified hope and, as is frequently 
evident, a deep pity. The family wheel has 
come full circle; but the agnostic grandfather 
might at least have admired the way in which 
his grandson insists on the sheer factual evidence 
for every belief which he holds. The book, 


though it does not preach the orthodox Christianity 
of the Church, may be symptomatic of a general 





come, first, an CARDINAL RICHELIEU: FROM THE TRIPTYCH BY P. DE CHAMPAGNE IN THE NATIONAL 


GALLERY. 


Although the favourite of Marie de Medicis, Richelieu’s own personality was his strongest ally; his 
disease, but his mind, courageous and cunning at the same time, was that 
was “reason of state,” and France the leader of the world. 


Reproductions from “ Grey Eminence” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 


movement on the way—and on the way none too soon 
in a world which has been “ rattling into barbarism ” 
since long before Lord Rosebery coined that once 
famous phrase. 
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JET PROPULSION FOR AIRCRAFT: FURTHER DETAILS OF THE NEW METHOD. 
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THE ITALIAN JET-PROPELLED AEROPLANE, SHOWING (LEFT) THE SHAPE OF THE TAIL NOZZLE, WHENCE HOT GASES ARE EJECTED WITH GREAT VELOCITY. > 
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a DETAILS OF A JET-PROPELLED AEROPLANE OF THE FUTURE. THIS COMPOSITE DESIGN IS THE CONCEPTION OF “ FLIGHT’’ AND EMBODIES MANY OF THE PROPOSALS 
> WHICH HAVE BEEN DESCRIBED IN THAT JOURNAL. 
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5 ANOTHER VIEW OF THE CAPRONI-CAMPINI AEROPLANE, SHOWING THE OPENING IN THE NOSE THROUGH WHICH AIR IS DRAWN FOR TREATMENT BEFORE EJECTION 
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In our issue of January 10 we published photographs and descriptive notes | and are ejected from a tail nozzle as a jet of high momentum. The reactive 
concerning the Italian Caproni-Campini C.C.-2 jet-propulsion aeroplane which flew thrust of this jet propels the aircraft. The power to drive the blower is supplied 
168 miles in 2} hours on December 1, 1941. Above we give additional photo- by the turbine. In a series of articles in ‘ Flight,"’ Mr. G. Geoffrey Smith has 
graphs, and, also by courtesy of “ Flight,’ a sectional drawing of a jet-propelled discussed schemes bearing upon the problem of jet-propulsion and explained the 
aeroplane of the future. Explained simply, the method of jet-propulsion is as principles of the process. The pioneer work by British and foreign designers was 
follows: air is drawn into the fuselage and compressed in a rotary blower; fuel dealt with also. More efficient flight at higher speeds in the sub-stratosphere is 


is added in the cofnbustion-chamber and the gases then pass through a turbine | one of the advantages hoped to be achieved by jet-propulsion 
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i BOOKS OF THE DAY. > J} 
e By CHARLES E. BYLES. One of the ¢ ot’ “as 


% Is | the present 
war we are 
faced with three enemy nations formidable largely because 
they possess a teeming population, encouraged to increase 
and multiply, and sedulously drilled for aggression ; a definite 
political creed incessantly pumped into their minds by 
education and oratory; and a propaganda machine of 
unprecedented range and power. This sentence, now that 
I have written it, seems to me unbearably trite. I feel 
ashamed to inflict on the reader such obvious platitudes. 
Yet possibly they contain lessons which those set in 
authority over us in the past, and in some quarters even 
to-day, have not fully appreciated. Is the British popula- 
tion of the Empire (notably in Australia) as large as possible ? 
Have we unanimously accepted and adequately formulated 
our political creed, and preached it with 
sufficiently inspiring fervour ? 


Above all, I am thinking of the part played 
by books in the inculcation of Nazism and 
Fascism, and all the other ‘‘ isms ”’ that are vital 
factors in a war of ideologies, and of what might 
be done through books—under different trade 
conditions—-to counteract enemy poison and 
aid the democratic cause. But what is the 
position here? The air is filled with the bitter 
cries of publishers complaining of official restric- 
tions and competition that threaten to drive 
them out of business. The Nazis are not so 
blind ; they know the power of books, and they 
take good care to suppress those unfavourable 
to their views and their régime. Let us see, for 
example, what they did t6 books—not to men- 
tion authors and publishers—in the first aad 
most barbarously treated of the conquered 
countries. The story is told in full in ‘‘ THE 
GERMAN New OrpDER 1N POoLanp.” With 
2 Maps and 185 Photographs and Reproductions 
of authentic documents. Published for the 
Polish Ministry of Information (Hutchinson ; 
10s. 6d.).  ‘‘ This book,’’ we read, “is the 
second volume of a publication known as the 
Black Book, from the black record of German ye 
barbarism which it contains.” 


I find it beyond me to convey in words the 
sense of horror aroused by this 
accumulation of damning evi- 
dence. Tale after tale of or- 
ganised cruelty, substantiated 
by photographs, leave one 
aghast, at a loss for words, and 
despairing of human nature. 
Among the thoughts suggested 
are — what if these things 
happened here ? What a pro- 
spect for the world if Germany 
won the war! And what 
terrific irony for a nation 
capable of such conduct to 
claim superiority over the 
restof mankind! No wonder 
Poland was the prime mover 
of the recent conference in 
London where representatives 
of nine Allied countries, over- 
run or subjugated by the 
Germans, signed a declaration 
that the punishment of Axis 
criminals was one of their 
major war aims. The book 
is indeed an appalling indict- 
ment. Most terrible of all is 
the suspicion that the Nazis are 
probably proud of their deeds. 


I could easily fill the rest of 
this article with selections de- 
scribing German atrocities, but 
I will limit myself to one 
method adopted for destroying 
Polish culture, “‘ In September 
1940,” we learn, ‘the Germans 
proceeded to a mass proscrip- 
tion of books. . . . This pro- 
scription affected about 3000 
different works, mainly by 
Polish authors, ... All books 
were forbidden which touched 
even in the remotest way on Polish-German antagonism. 
: For example, the well-known historical novel by 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, The Knights of the Cross . . . trans- 
lated into almost all the languages of the world, is on the 
Index, and so is the creation of the greatest Polish poet, 
Adam Mickiewicz, Konrad Wallenrod. . .. Among British 
authors, the name of H. G. Wells is on the Index, and all 
his works are to be confiscated.” 


1s 


If the enemy thus finds it so important to eliminate 
all anti-Nazi books, is it not manifestly to our advantage 
to facilitate the publication of such works, and of any books 
written in a democratic spirit? People who cannot see 
this point should take a short course in elementary logic. 
The obstacles imposed on book-production are not yet 
perceived to be—nationally speaking—-suicidal, and it is 
still not recognised, apparently, that “books are the 
best ambassadors.” The publishers’ grievances were 
recently explained by Mr. Stanley Unwin in “ Life 
and Letters To-day.” 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE DESTRUCTION ROOM: OFFICIAL 
DOCUMENTS PASS THROUGH A CUTTING MACHINE WHICH MOVED FROM THE DOCUMENTS TO BE SHREDDED ; COLLECTED, 


SHREDS THE PAPER 80 


private papers which are no longer wanted. 


It would be a truism to say that books have greatly 
influenced politics, and have even changed the course of 
history. Witness the works of Rousseau and Karl Marx, 
to which were traced, respectively, the French and Russian 
Revolutions. Similarly, the spread of the Nazi movement 
can be ascribed largely to ‘“‘ Mein Kampf.” That Hitlerism, 
however, has older and deeper roots, as an excrescence of 
Prussianism, is the main thesis of ‘* THE Prusstan Sptrit.”’ 
A Survey of German Literature and Politics, 1914-1940. 
By S. D. Stirk, M.A. (Oxon), D.Phil. (Breslau) (Faber ; 
12s. 6d.). This book is wholly concerned with the literary 
origins and propagation of German nationalism, as in the 
works of Oswald Spengler and Moeller van den Bruck, as 
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THE METHOD BY WHICH CONFIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS MAY SAFELY BE USED 


AS WASTE PAPER. GIRLS SORTING OFFICIAL RECORDS. 





FINELY THAT NO WRITING SORTED AND DISTRIBUTED 
LEGIBLE. VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS. 


Confidential papers belonging to Government departments are no longer being burned when finished with, but are being shredded 
in cutting machines installed for the purpose. This excellent method of disposing of secret documents is helping to swell the collec- 
tions of waste paper so urgently needed for munitions cf war, and the public can follow the Government’s example by givinr up “ 
They need have no fear that by doing so their perronal affairs will be made public, their country’s fall. This 
as all waste collected is at once baled and sent to the mills, where it is immediately pulped. For added safety in the case of a “ 
quantity of important confidential waste, councils can arrange for someone to accompany the paper to the mills, and thus ensure 

complete privacy. (Photographs taken specially for “* The Illustrated L / # 


well as with adverse critics of the Nazis, such as Emil 
Ludwig, Thomas Mann and (in England) G. K. Chesterton. 
The author analyses numerous books, including novels. 


Mr. Stirk is described as a Yorkshireman who has lived 
much in Germany. While he is definitely anti-Nazi, 
describing Hitlerism as *‘ a perversion of Prussianism,” his 
tone of judicial moderation contrasts with that of the 
Black Record. The Poles, however, must be excused 
some slight prejudice against the Germans, whose * better 
self” they had little opportunity of appreciating. Prussian- 
ism is said to have its finer qualities, and Spengler’s con- 
trast of its spiritual ancestors, the Teutonic Knights, with 
the Vikings, from whom, in his view, English culture 
descended, is specious enough as here presented. But a 
national creed must be judged by its results. A State is 
only an aggregate of individuals, and most of the world 
feels that the kind of individuals evolved from the Prussian 
spirit to-day stand self-condemned by their behaviour. 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 


News."’) 


most obvious 

and useful services performed by books to-day is to act as 
records and reminders of the war’s earlier stages, and as a 
means of distributing in Allied countries information as to 
what has happened, or is happening, to the others, thus pro- 
moting a general spirit of solidarity. It would be bad policy, 
therefore, to hamper the publishing trade by any restrictions 
that might prevent export abroad, especially to America and 
the Dominions, of such a book as ‘‘ THE SEVENTH QUARTER.” 
April 1, 1941—June 39, 1941. By Philip Graves. With 
Illustrations and Maps (Hutchinson ; 9s. 6d.). This is the 
latest volume in the Quarterly Record of the War, one of 
the handiest and most readable of the well-established 
interim histories. During the period here covered, the 
area of the war had vastly extended, but 
Mr. Graves maintains the high standard he has 
set himself in his survey of the ever-widening 
scene. Among the outstanding episodes are 
the sinking of the “‘ Bismarck,” the campaigns 
in Libya, Abyssinia, Syria, the Balkans, Greece 
and Crete, and the first few days of the Russo- 
German struggle. 


How else than in books’can we study the 
history of our own and other countries—history 
that often has a close bearing on current events, 
or is otherwise of deep interest as revealing for- 
gotten phases of bygone life? Light is cast, for 
example, on a little-known period in the social 
history of rural Poland, not so very long ago, in 
a book entitled ‘“ From SERFpoM TO SEI F- 
GOVERNMENT.” Memoirs of a Polish Village 
Mayor, 1842-1927. Translated from the Polish 
by William John Rose, Ph.D. Introduction by 
Stanislaw Kot, Ph.D., Minister of the Interior 
(Minerva Publishing Co., and Faber; 8s. 6d.). 
This book first appeared in 1912, and the second 
edition of 1929 (shortened in the present English 
version) contained additional chapters on the war 
years (1914-18), and the creation of a free Poland. 
We can trace the gradually improved status of a 
peasantry that was just learning to share in 
public affairs, when the blessings of German 
Kultur were showered on their country in the 
form of bullets and bombs. The peasants are 
expected to play a dominant 
part in shaping the democratic 
Poland that is to be. These un- 
sophisticated but very interest- 
ing memoirs are those of the 
late Jan Slomka, born in 1842 
at the village of Dzinov, on the 
Vistula. On the last page he 
tells us that he had reached the 
age of eighty-seven. Slomka 
was chosen Mayor of his native 
village in 1873. ‘In those 
days,” he recalls, ‘‘ nS peasant’s 
cottage had a book or a news- 
paper.” In that bare statement 
we realise at once all that such 
a deprivation means. 


One would hardly look 
just now to tortured Poland 
for the lighter note in current 
literature. Yet there is a 
strong vein of humour and 
cheerfulness, mingled with 
graver moods, in ‘ PoLisH 
INVASION.” By Ksawery 
Pruszynski. Translated from 
Polish by Peter Jordan 
(Minerva Publishing Co., and 
Faber ; 3s. 6d.). The explan- 
ation is, partly, that this 
delightful booklet is not con- 
cerned with the German in- 
vasion of Poland, but with 


THOUSANDS OF PAPER-CLIPS AND PINS: THESE ARE RE- the peaceful invasion of 


Scotland by Polish troops, who 
(as recorded in the closing 
chapter of “The German 
New Order in Poland ”’) had 
resolved to fight on after 


FURTHER USE IN THE 


heroic remnant made its way 
in small or large units to 
France, fought there and 
in Norway, and finally came to Britain, still deter- 
mined to continue in exile, until victory, their national 
resistance to the oppressor, as also did many men 
of the Polish Navy and Air Force. The author, who 
took part as a soldier in these adventures, pictures vividly, 
with much sparkling dialogue, the mutual reactions of the 
Poles and Scots, and recalls various historical links between 
the two peoples, such as the Young Pretender’s marriage 
to a granddaughter of Jan Sobieski, the saviour of Vienna. 


Mention (above) of the Nazi ban on the works of H. G. 
Wells lends interest to a little book designed to expand 


. . : : 
a famous project of his. It is called ** Towarps a LivinG 


EncycLopéaptia.” A Contribution to Mr. Wells's New 
Encyclopadism. By Reginald A. Smith (Andrew Dakers ; 
2s.). The author recalls that in his book, “* World Brain,” 
Mr. Wells wrote : * Such an Encyclopedia would play the 
role of an undogmatic Bible to world culture.” Mr. 
Smith says later: ‘‘ We must extend the idea beyond any 
mere physical collection of books ... and infuse the 
principle into the whole of our publishing system.” 
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BRITAIN’S 25-POUNDER GUN-HOWITZER WITH AN AUSTRALIAN CREW. 


JACKING UP THE GU s AV ‘ WHICH SWEEPS THROUGH A COMPLETE CIRCLE 
OF 360 DEGREES. THE GERMAN EQUIVALENT HAS ONLY 60 DEGREES TRAVERSE, 
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25-POUNDER GU , ; 
HOWITZER USED BY AUSTRA- 
LIANS TRAINING IN BRITAIN: 
THE TRAVERSE WHEEL ON 

: WHICH THE GUN SWINGS. 
N our issue of January 24 we 
published a page drawing 
showing the highly successful new 
British gun-howitzer in action in 
Libya. Frequently it came to the 
rescue of our hard-pressed 
2-pounder-gun tanks against the 
German 7-pounder-gun Panzers. 
The gun combines the features of 
the old 45 howitzer and the 
18-pounder, with far greater range. 
An elevating wheel (see top, right) 
enables it to be used as a high- 
velocity gun with a range of 
17,000 yards, or, as a howitzer, 
of 10,000 yards. Its accompanying 
ammunition limber carries thirty- 
two shells and separate charges, 
its capacity being about six rounds 
per minute. An important feature 
is the traverse (top, left), which 
allows the gun to complete a circle 
of 360 degrees, while its nearest 
German counterpart only traverses 
60 degrees, and fires a distance not ; a : Ee 
exceeding 12,000 yards. 3 a , } jet 
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THE CAPTAIN OF THE GUN GIVES THE ORDER TO FIRE. PROTECTED BY THE SHIELD, THE GUNNER TAKES ¢ 
HIS LINE OF SIGHT FOR ANTI-TANK WORK. % 
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AN “AUSSIE ”’ WITH AN ARMFUL OF 25-LB. SHELLS. SHELLS AND CHARGE ARE SEPARATE. ON RIGHT A MAN FILLS A CARRIER WITH CHARGES 
THE HIGH-VELOCITY GUN HAS A RANGE OF 17,000 YARDS, FOR THE SHELLS. THE LIMBER BEHIND CARRIES THIRTY-TWO ROUNDS 
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CONCERNING THE MALAYAN TAPIR. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘The Courtship of Animals,” ‘“‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


INCE none of us just now, probably, can keep 
Malaya out of our minds, it may prove a welcome 
relief to turn the current of our thoughts to a con- 
sideration of one of the more remarkable of the large 
mammals to be found there, and of their relationship 
to those of long ages ago, before the Malayan region 
had taken on the form we know to-day. For these 
ancestral types are of extreme interest, and 
reveal an evolutionary history that throws a light 
in many dark places. 

Let me begin with the living species, of 
which there are four. The largest of these, the 
Malayan tapir (Tapivus indicus), stands nearly 
34 ft. at the shoulder. Like the American species, 
it has four front and three hind-toes, a distinction 
of some importance, having regard to their 
relationship to the horses. In all, the snout is 
prolonged into a short proboscis, while the tail is 
reduced to a short stump. But the Malayan tapir 
stands out from all the American species on account 
of the remarkable coloration of the adult, the 
head, neck and fore-quarters, and the hind-legs 
up to the base of the tail and the stifle-joint being 
black, the rest of the body white. This is very 
clearly shown in the adjoining photograph. No 
less remarkable is the striped coloration of the 
young animal. For this is totally different from 
that of the adult. Of course, it is no uncom- 
mon thing to find the young and adult of the same 
species wearing different liveries, but the point to 
be noticed here is the singular way in which the 
two liveries are both present at the same time, 
for a week or two, the juvenile coloration slowly 





THE ANIMAL GROWS. 
PROBOSCIS, 


fading out as that of the adult stage gains 
in intensity, as in Fig. 2. 

But there is a deep significance in this 
coloration in regard to both adult and immature 
stages, for it is of a highly protective character, 
The young animal lies up during the heat 
of the day under bushes, where its coat is so 
exactly like a patch of ground flecked with 
sunlight that it is quite invisible. The fact 
that there are round spots, as well as ‘splashes 
of white formed by the longitudinal stripes, 
adds much to their success in forming an 
invisible mantle. And the same is true of the 
coloration of the adult, in spite of the fact 
that it stands in the strongest possible contrast 
with that of its offspring, since, again during 
the heat of the day, it revels in the sunlight 
and lies up in the dry bed of a watercourse, 
when its white back looks like the top of a 
boulder, reflecting the glare of the sun, while 
the black areas of its body simulate the 
shadows such as would be formed by the 
more exposed portions of the boulder. One might 
have supposed that so large an animal would 
have stood in no need of protective coloration. But it 
haunts the most retired spots among the hill woods, 
whereby it is enabled, more or less successfully, to 
evade its most formidable enemy, the tiger. In watch- 
ing a captive Malayan tapir at the Zoo, I often won- 
dered whether the long, pendulous snout, or proboscis, 





I. 
STRANGE COMBINATION OF STRIPES AND SPOTS WHICH SERVE AS 


!, AN ADULT AND YOUNG "MALAYAN TAPIR: THE MARKINGS FADE OUT AS 
NOTE THE SMALL EYES AND EARS AND THE LONG 


served as a scent-collecting organ, for, to judge from 
its small eyes and ears, the animal would find no great 
help in evading danger either from its sense of sight 
or sound. The absence of a tail is another interesting 


feature, for it is fairly well developed in the tapir’s near 
relation the rhinoceros, and conspicuously so in the 


A YOUNG MALAYAN TAPIR (TAPiRUS INDICUS): SHOWING 


A HIGHLY PROTECTIVE CAMOUFLAGE. 
The tapir is nearly related to 
the rhinoceros and the horse, 
but some of the most inter- 
esting points of difference are 
the absence of a tail and the 
long, pendulous snout, or 
proboscis, to be found in 
the tapir tribe. It seems 
probable that the tapirs have 
a keen sense of smell, as they 
have a conspicuously large 
nasal aperture, as well as the 
elongated snout. 
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horse-tribe, to which 
it is also related. 
In the horses the tail 
plays an important 
part as a “ fly- 
whisk,” though this 
can hardly be needed 
by the rhino, on 
account of the thick- 
ness of its_ hide. 
That the tapirs 
have a keen sense 
of smell seems tobe =, 
indicated by two 
features. One of 


SPOTTED 


SPECIES. NOTE: THE TRUNK HAS NOT YET DEVELOPED. 
these is the conspicuously large size of the nasal 
aperture of the skull, which forms an “ air- 
sampling "’ chamber; the other is the proboscis, 
to which I have already referred. This air-chamber 
of the skull, a direct continuation of the external 
nostrils, is found also in the elephant, the dugong, and 
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4. A TAPIR IN THE MAKING: THE SMALL PROTAPIRUS VALIDUS, WHICH 
WAS BARELY MORE THAN HALF THE SIZE OF ANY OF THE RECENT 


that very grotesque-looking South American mammal 
the macrancherina, found by Darwin in the course 
of his memorable voyage of the ‘‘ Beagle.” 
Though, of course, being a fossil, no. trunk was 
found, yet there can be no other explanation for 
this great cavity. 

It is strange that the five Central and 
South American tapirs should be so unlike their 
Malayan relative in the matter of their coloration, 
for this, in the adults, is of a uniform greyish- 
black. But the young, as will be seen in 
Fig. 3, are striped after the manner of the Old 
World type, but less vigorously so. Are we to 
regard these as nearer to the ancestral tapir, 
as has been suggested, since, when the young 
are striped and the adults uniformly coloured, we 
commonly regard the striped dress as a relic of 
a past stage, now replaced? But we do not 
know enough of these American species in their 
native haunts to give us any inkling as to 
what relationship there is, if any, between their 
coloration and their haunts. It is to be noted 
that they have a less marked proboscis and 
larger ears than the Malayan type, from which 
they also differ in a few anatomical details. 
But these are not likely to interest the general 
reader. 

The world, for the past few thousand years, 
has been growing slowly smaller for the tapir 
tribe, for a few hundred thousand years ago 
they were abundant over a large part of Europe: 
remains have been found—though, of course, of 
species no longer living—in the Red Crag of 





AN AMERICAN TAPIR AND ITS YOUNG: THE INFANT IS STRIPED AND 
ITS MALAYAN RELATIVE, 


BUT THE ADULT ANIMAL IS A 


UNIFORM GREYISH-BLACK IN COLOUR. 


Suffolk. But the genus Tapirus includes some 
of our very oldest mammals now living. 

A few words must be said as to the 
relationships of the tapirs to other groups. 
To begin with, the tapirs are very closely 
connected by ties of blood with those 
generalised early ‘‘ Perissodactyls’’ grouped 
in the family Lophiodontida, of which 
Lophiodon is the best known. They are called 
Perissodactyls because the middle toe of the 
hand and foot is the largest. In the tapirs it 
is the third toe, but digits four and five lie 
on the outside. In the rhinoceros, the two 
outer toes have disappeared, while in the 
horse, only the third remains, the second and 
fourth having quite vanished, save for the pair 
of long, slender, bony rods lying one on each 
side of the cannon-bone, or middle toe, and 
known as the “ splint’ bones, so liable, like 
all degenerate structures, to disease. 

Unfortunately, the bones of fossil tapirs are 
very fragmentary, but we must be thankful for 
the fact that the most important of all the skeletal 
parts, the skulls, have been best preserved. From 
them we gather facts of vital importance in regard totheir 
teeth. In the small Protapirus validus, of the Oligocene, 
barely more than half the size of any of the recent species, 
the grinding teeth were identical in pattern with those 
of the existing genus of to-day, but only some of the 
premolars had acquired the form and size of the molars 
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Until then... 


Television, bringing the thrills of music-hall to our very fireside, has closed down 
for the duration. But it is only a temporary deprivation . . . just like doing 
without a new Ford car. Sacrificing these pleasures now, brings closer the 
day of victory and the freedom to enjoy life fully. Until then, Ford marches on 
. . . with Ford Dealers’ Service Facilities still able to meet the needs of the 


owner driver and, more importantly, ever ready to keep 





vehicles at concert pitch for duties of national importance. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88 REGENT STREET, W.I 
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changed temperatures 














Don’t take chances in cold—and possibly damp—air-raid shelters. 
Get yourselfa Dunlopillo Sleeping Bag. It is complete with a lux. 
urious Dunlopillo mattress and hinged pillow, zip fastener, water- 
proof cover, soft upper lining and plenty of room for blankets 
inside. The whole is designed as a compact one-piece holdall. 


DUNLOPILLO 


WITH MATTRESS AND PILLOW SLEEPING BAG 





Also webbing carrying 

straps. Price complete 5 ns. 

(not including blankets). Plus €1.2.6 7 

Mattress Foundation Purchase Tax. 
x2 : 












NEW LARGE SIZE 


Mattress Foundation 
6 fc. 6 in. «2 fc. 6 in. 
£7 Plus €1.10.0 

Purchase Tax. 










Sold by Leading Stores 
and Military Outfitters 
BUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD. 

Cambridge Street, Manchester, 1 

Londen : St. James's House, St. James's Street. $.W.1 
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The “Great” Coat for 
the Man at Sea 


‘OR weather, for warmth, 
for life protection or 

for sheer style on shore the 
Vitabuoy is the one great- 
coat for every Officer of the 
Navyor the Merchant Navy. 
The Vitabuoy is Waterproof 
. - Gale-proof ..the Tropal 
interlining has been ren- 
dered completely flame- 
proof, and it is four times 
warmer than any woollen 
coat and a quarter of the 
weight. It has six times the 
buoyancy of cont In short, 
it is the -purpose coat 
for the all-purpose wearer. 





UNIFORM 


JUDGMENT 


Qualities that make a uniform stand up to the strains of 

















hard service cannot be assessed at the time of buying. 







Out-of-sight stitching, expert reinforcing of buttonholes, 






reliable keying of pockets—such hidden skill can be 





judged only as the months go by. We see that every 





¥e The Vitabuoy is guaranteed to 
keep the wearer afloat, upright, 
for at least 72 hours, conscious 
or otherwise. 


“Vitabuoy 


LIFE-SAVING COAT 


AUSTIN REED ||*...........-.-- 


Cotton Gabardine, triple proofed but interlined with “ Tropal,” which is four 





officer is satisfied in regard to cloth, cut, fit and detail, and 






time allows him to discover that our uniforms survive the 





long test of wear. 






OF REGENT STREET times warmer than wool and only one quarter the weight. The coat is 
; guaranteed to support in water five times the weight of an average man 
Aldershot, Amesbury, Barmouth, Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bothwell, Bournemouth, for at least 72 hours. Small, Medium and Large Sizes 6 Gns. Purchase 
Bristol, Carlisle, Coventry, Dunbar, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Grantham, Harrogate, Hove, Hull, Tax Extra. (Hood 17/6 extra. Purchase Tax Extra.) 
Leeds, Liverpool, Llandrindod Wells, Llandudno, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, | ard leading Maval Outfitters, all Austin Reed's branches and principal stores throughout 
coun! . 


























Plymouth, Richmond (Yorks), Sheffield, Shrivenham, Seuthampten. a —— a ee tie nensent cuggtier to ee r preuaaets Ltd., J 
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TO HM. KING GEORGE ¥ 
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THE QUEST 


The true artist, with infinite pains and untiring 
devotion to his ideal, strives unceasingly to find 
hidden harmonies of tone and form and colour, 
and to express them so that all the world may 
delight in them. 
The artist-craftsmen of industry are often not 
less devoted and earnest; as their achieve- 
ments amply prove. 
Almost 100 years ago Samuel Chatwood began 
to make safes, with pride of craftsmanship, 
not of pocket, as his moving impulse. 
To-day his ideals still inspire alike the directors 
and their fellow- craftsmen in the workshops. 
J.E.S. 


THE 
CHATWOOD 
SECURITY 












THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO. LTD. 
Bankers’ Engineers, 
Head Office: SHREWSBURY, England. 
Telegrams : Telephone : 
Chatwood, Shrewsbury. Shrewsbury 400}. 
LONDON : MANCHESTER : GLASGOW 
SHANGHAI : SINGAPORE : BOMBAY 

















E Judged by the 
lasting service of stout- 
ness plus style for which VEEBEX 
Upper Leather is famous, the wisdom of 
choosing it is obvious. For all its rare strength 
and toughness it is s 
ingly flexible and its 
handsome grained 
finish remains through- 
out a long life of sturdy resist- 
ance to weather and wear. See 
the name VEEBEX on the tie-o 
label—it ’s worth looking for. 
































TOBACCOS AND 
CIGARETTES 
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To the hazardous life of the miner, the 
safety-lamp, invented by Sir Humphry 
Davy, brought a new sense of security. 
In the world of road transportation, as 
speed and traffic have increased, Ferodo 
brake linings have become more and 
more a safety-factor of vital importance. 
These linings, products of over 40 years’ 
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BRAKE 
TESTING 
SERVICE 





FERODO LIMITED 


HORE LIGHT ON SAFETY 





5 : Fo 
oe wm’ jae = 


experience in braking research, provide 
greater stopping power with their firm 
and silent grip, giving increased safety 
and confidence in control. 

On the triple grounds of security, dura- 
bility and economy it will pay you, no 
matter what car you drive, always to 
insist on Ferodo Linings. 


7;FERODSO 
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HERE is our smallest ESSE cooker model 
—THE ESSE FAIRY—made in two types, 
the No. 2, suitable for a family of 5 to 6, 
and the No. 3, slightly larger in width and 
depth to provide for the patented heat 
storage BOILER IN THE FIRE CHAMBER 
of the cooker, capable of giving a constant 
supply of hot water. May we send you 
further particulars? “ The national require- 
ments for cooking equipment must have 
our first consideration, but we are still able 
to supply a limited number of our ESSE 
cookers for d ic requir “s 


ESSE 


Cooker Company 









Head Office & Works : BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
London Showrooms : 63 Conduit St., W.1 1) Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 


EDINBURGH 
17 Greenside Place 


GLASGOW 
11 Dixon Street, C.! 
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NOW MORE THAN EVER 


CHILDREN NEED 
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PATIENCE prwARDED-’ 
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AS ye cannot get that 


**Sectric”’ Clock at the 


first Jewellers, Electricians, 
or Store you visit, try, 
try again. If you do not 
then succeed, curb your 
impatience until victory 
has crowned our efforts 
and the boys are back 
again making ‘“ Sectric”’ 


Clocks galore .. .— 


SMITLSECTRI 


plug in to Greenwich time 
NO WINDING e NO REGULATING 


Issued by: SMITH’S ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD. 


Cricklewood Works London, N.W.2 

















MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


Chairman; THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 
Deputy Chairman: S. CHRISTOPHERSON 
Chief General Manager : HERBERT A. ASTBURY 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 


December 31, 194] 
LIABILITIES 

Capital paid up a Ea 
Reserve Fund ... a “i 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts 
Acceptances and Confirmed Credits 
Engagements x 
ASSETS 
Coin, Notes and Balances with Bank of England 
Balances with, and Cheques on other Banks ... 
Money at Call and Short Notice be = 
Bills Discounted (British Treasury Bills £30,196 ,989) 
Treasury Deposit Receipts 
Investments oe 
Advances and other Accounts ae 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, etc.... 


Bank Premises ... ae - 
Shares in Yorkshire Penny Bank Ltd. 


Shares in Affiliated Companies : 
Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. 
The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. 
North of Scotland Bank Ltd. a ~ 
Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. | 





i 
15,158,621 


12,410,609 
687,206,091 
4,886,593 
9,815,130 


75,553,266 
30,257,946 
22,214,419 
33,461,839 
159,000,000 
206,146,013 
169,812,486 
14,701,723 
9,089,436 
937,500 


8,302,416 














1! af SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 


In normal times the best shops 
have 777 Supplies are, however, 
now strictly limited 

Valstar coats in approved styles 
are available for all branches 


of the Servic es 

















“1 took delivery ot my present 24 litre Jaguar on 
Christmas Eve, 1936. It has now done 48,000 


miles and is still running very well indeed. 


Will 


you kindly put my name down for a new 3+ litre 
for delivery after the war, as I imagine that there 


will be a waiting list.” 


RNTRY 


January, 1941 From the Rt. Hon. Lord Gifford 
Se— 
$.$ CAR LIMIT &D Cc 














aC 
Home Defence 





Wright's always has commanded 
the ‘home defences’ against 
everyday infections. It still 
does. A hot wash with Wright's 
every day is just another 
And don't 


victory over germs. 


forget to put it in his kit bag. 


WRIGHTS 


Coal Tar 
Soap 
THE SAFE SOAP 
WHEREVER HE GOES 


74d. per tablet (purchase tax included) 


SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT! 
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The Oxford and Opposition Coaches by Robert Havell 


ve ever-turning wheel ss 


Cart wheels —-carriage wheels—coach 


train wheels—cycle wheels—car 


how many kinds of wheels have 


wheels; 
wheels : 
speeded down the centuries since the rest- 
less genius of man invented the first wheel 
to ease locomotion! And then there is the 
other sort of wheels—wheels in 
wheels tied to one place, the ever-turning 
wheels of industry—-wheel structures that 
have developed from the simple designs of 
days when wind and water were the only 
motive powers to the complicated inter- 


harness, 


locking mechanisms of to-day, driven by 


steam and electricity and the internal 
combustion engine. 

Among the good things the develop- 
ment of the wheel has given us are Daimler, 
Lanchester and B.S.A. Cars, B.S.A. Motor 
Buses- 


Cycles and Bicycles, Daimler 


world-renowned products that have made, 


and will continue to make, life a simpler 
and more satisfactory business for people 
of all incomes. The great B.S.A. organiza- 
tion is comparable with the highly com- 
plicated and _ beautifully co-ordinated 
machinery it produces. It is dependent 
upon, while specializing in, the ever- 
turning wheel. 

















Lanchester Cars 

B.S.A Bicycles 
B.S.A. Cars and Motor Cycles 
Jessop & Saville Special § 
BS.A. & Burt tht 
Monochrome 

















1 Street, London, W C.1. 


New York 
1cest 


SATURDAY, 


N.Y ) Post Office, 1903- 
und Hobart, Tasmania 





